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The Central Park, New York. 


HE Prince of Wales, 
during his recent 
stay in New York 
city, the commercial 
capital of the United 


F© States, after visiting | 
the New York Uni-| 


versity, the Astor 
/ Library, the 
men’s Library, and 
some other public 
buildings (it was on 
the 12th of last 
month), went to the 
Central Park, and 
assisted at the trans- 
planting of an Eng- 
lish oak and an 
< American elm. Long 
Pmay they flourish 
side by side, vigor- 
ous and sturdy me- 
mentoes of the plea- 
sant visit paid by 
England, and _ the 
hospitable and warm 
hearted reception ac- 
corded by America. 

Considerable pro- 
gress has been made 
with the Central 
Park. Our readers 
may remember that, 
in 1858, thirty-three plans for forming the 
proposed new park were submitted in competi- 
tion, and four premiums, consisting of 400/., 
2001, 1501, and 1001, were awarded. The 
successful design was presented by Messrs. 


F. L. Olmsted and Calvert Vaux, and the | 


works were at once commenced by the Com- 
missioners having the matter in charge, Mr. 
Olmsted,—the author, among other works, of 
“ Walks and Talks of an American Farmer in 
England,”—being appointed to the chief posi- 


tion and the resident charge of the work ; and | 


Mr. Vaux, some of whose designs have been 
illustrated in former numbers of the Builder, 
acting as consulting architect. 

The plan which has been followed is, with 


a few modifications and additions, the same to | 


which the first premium was awarded. The 
cost of land taken for the park, with the ex- 


tensions in contemplation, will be rather more | 


than 1,000,0002. The expenditure at present 
made on it ainounts to about 500,000/., and 
the total sum authorized to be expended is 
about 800,0001. 

When the architects sent in their designs 
they pointed out that, up to that time, in plan- 
ning public works for the city of new York, 


Wo-| 


| by streets crossing these at right angles. It 
|is now enclosed by a rough, dry stone wall, 
|4 feet 6 inches high, in which there are 
| gates at convenient intervals. The area en- 
| closed is about seven hundred and sixty-eight 
| acres, of which one hundred and thirty-six 
}acres are occupied by the reservoirs of the 
Croton aqueduct, whence the city is supplied 
with water. Measures are in progress for 
adding a space of seventy-five acres, which 
| will make the length of the park 13,516 feet, 
| and its area eight hundred and forty-three 
| acres. 

| The old reservoir covers thirty acres, and 
| stands — high ground in the centre of the 
park. The embankment is faced exteriorly 
with dressed stone, and, except where obscured 
by the recent improvements, forms a conspi- 
cuous object in the view from nearly all points 
|in the southern half of the park. The new 
| reservoir, when completed, will cover one hun- 
‘dred and six acres ; but these are too much 





| elevated for the water within them to form aj} 


| part of the landscapes. 

The park is practically divided by the re- 
servoirs into two portions, the northern or 
upper park containing 160 acres; the lower 
park, containing 331 acres ; and the connect- 
ing ground, lying on both sides of the reservoirs, 
135 acres. It will be further subdivided by 
four thoroughfares (a very necessary consider- 


one near the middle of the lower park. These 
thoroughfares are to be so constructed, by 


not to interrupt the landscape, or practically 
effect any division of the park. Roads and 
walks will cross them in such a manner that, 
when the trees and shrubbery by their side 
| are somewhat grown, they will not be seen by 
the casual observer. They will be noticeable 





streets, ata higher grade than the surface of 


dred feet in length, terminating upon a hill- 
side. The park not being directly accessible 
from these covered ways, it will be unnecessary 
to close them at night, when the public are 
shut out from the park itself. They will fur- 
nish the means of direct transit across the 
|park for business purposes, without causing 
j|inconvenience to its visitors. Two of these 
roads are now nearly completed, and one al- 
ready in use. 

To clear the site it was necessary to 
knock down many wretched hovels. During 
the autumn of 1857 three hundred dwellings 
were removed or demolished by the Com- 
missioners of the Central Park, together 
with several factories and numerous “ swill- 
milk” and hog-feeding establishments. Large 
| tracts, partially covered with stagnant water, 
|were superficially drained, and 10,000 cart- 
jloads of loose stones taken from the surface 
and conveyed to the borders of the park, fur- 
|nishing materials for the construction, during 
the winter, of the present enclosing wall. 

Even after the removal of the buildings, and 








ation), one crossing it between the reservoirs, | 
one at each end of them, and the remaining | 


means of tunnels and other contrivances, as | 


from no part of the park, except at their ex-| 
tremities, where they unite with the exterior 


the park ; appearing as causeways, a few hun- | 


method of amusement, and no species of exer- 
cise which must be enjoyed only by a single 
class in the community to the diminution of 
the enjoyment of others. 

Casual observers have been apt to think the 
selection of the site an unfortunate one, its 
general ruggedness being rather forbidding 
than expressive either of dignity or grace. But 
this was due very much to the absence of soil 
and foliage. As these are supplied, the quality 
of picturesqueness becomes agreeably promi- 
nent. Grass and shrubbery can be formed 
anywhere ; but rocks, and those salient forms 
of earth-surface which are only found in nature 
where rock exists, can never be imitated on a 
large scale with perfect success. Although, 
therefore, it will require a heavy expenditure 
to make the park complete, a good artistic 
effect may be looked for. 

In one part is a broad hill-side, broken by 
ledges of rock and bestrewn with boulders. 
This, which is to be called the Ramble, fur- 
nishes an interesting picture viewed from 
almost any point, but particularly so from the 
end of the mall. On the descent from this to 
the pond an ornamental stone terrace is under 
construction. This, the principal architectural 
| feature of the park, is shown, as if complete, 
in our view.* At the highest and most re- 
|mote part of the hill, as seen ftom this ter- 
race, a small tower will be erected ; and this 
will be the vista-point of the avenue of the 
mall. Looking northward from the terrace it 
will be the only artificial structure in sight 
(the reservoir being “planted out” and the 
rising ground on the right and left shutting off 
the city). The whole breadth of the park will 
be brought into this landscape, the foreground 
of which will be enriched with architectural 
decorations and a fountain ; the middle distance, 
composed of rocks, with evergreens and dark 
shrubs interspersed among them, reflected in 
the pond; and the distance extended into 
intricate obscurity by carefully planting shrubs 
of lighter and more indistinct foliage among 
and above the gray rocks of the background. 
| The sunken and tunnelled street thorough- 
| fares across the park were planned to remove 
| what would otherwise have been a ceaseless 
annoyance. Extending the application of the 
\same expedient, several miles of gravelled 
'walks have been laid out, carried by arched 
passages under the drives when necessary, by 
{means of which all parts of the lower Park 
| may be traversed on foot, without encounter- 
|ing a single carriage or horseman. The rides 
/are everywhere in like manner made independ- 
ent of the drives, but horsemen can enter the 
| carriage-roads if they choose. 

It is intended to introduce an arboretum, in 
| which, within a space of about sixty acres, will 
be arranged in as natural a manner as possible, 
consistently with convenience for study, speci- 
,mens of every tree and shrub which can be 
'grown upon the site in the open air. The hill- 
side and valley between the fifth avenue and 
the east drive of the upper park are reserved 
for this purpose. 

| When the commissioners made their last 
report, at the beginning of the year, about 








in no instance had adequate allowance been | the drainage of the pools, the lower park still | 18,000 trees and shrubs had been planted ; 


made for its increasing population and busi- 


ness ; not ever. in the case of the Croton aque-| 


duct, otherwise so well considered. The City 
Hall, the best architectural work in the State, 
and built to last for centuries, does not at this 
time afford facilities for one-third of the business 
for which it was intended. The present Post- 
office, expensively fitted up a dozen years ago, 
no longer answers its purpose. The Custom- 
house, expressly designed for permanence, and 
constructed to that end at enormous expense, 
less than twenty years ago, is not half large 
enough to accommodate the present commerce 
of the city. The explanation of this apparently 
bad calculation is mainly given with the fact 
that, at every census since that of 1800, the 
city’s rate of increase has been found to be 
overrunning the rate previously established. 
In the allotment of land for the new park it 
was determined that this mistake should not 
be made. 

The park is about two miles and a half long, 
and half a mile wide, bounded on the sides by 
straight parallel “avenues,” and at the ends 





| presented a confused and unsightly appearance, 
arts were rocky and parts a bog. With the 
|exception of portions of the two swampy val- 
leys and the two ten-acre tracts above men- 
tioned, and about three acres on Sixty-sixth 
street, near Sixth avenue, there was not an acre 
fen which the great underlying ledge of gneiss 
rock did not, in some form, thrust itself above 
the surface. Probably not a square rood could 
be fonnd throughout which a crow-bar could be 
thrust its length into the ground without en- 
countering rock. 

The designers desired that the park should, 
as far as practicable, present to the eye a charm- 
ing rural —— such as, unless produced 
by art, is never found within the limits of a 
large town ; always remembering, however, that 
facilities and inducements for recreation and 
exercise are to be provided for a concourse of 
people, and that the object of the scenery to 
be created is only to further the attainment of 
this end in the most complete and satisfactory 
manner. No kind of sport is to be permitted 
which would be inconsistent with the general 





| 35 miles of road had been made ; 5 miles were 
| in progress ; 74 miles of paths were completed ; 
105 miles of drains had been laid down; 10 
bridges were finished, and 8 were progressing. 
Of one of the bridges—that over an arm of the 
lake near the Ramble—we give a view from a 
photograph, showing the character of the ground 
with which the architects have had to work. 

It is provided by law that bequests may be 
made to the city for the improvement and 
ornamentation of the Central Park, or for the 
establishment or maintenance of museums, 
zoological gardens, &c., upon prescribed condi- 
tions. 

The commission have already granted per- 
mission to place within the park a monumental 
statue, in marble or bronze, of the late Commo- 
dore Matthew C. Perry, the gift of one of its 
members. The commissioners say, “To its 
intimate commercial relations with all parts of 
the Union, the city owes its unprecedented 
advance, wealth, and population. Tt is fit that 














* See page 705. 
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the virtues of heroes and statesmen, whose 
fame is the common a. of the country, 
should, in this crowning work of its metropolis, 
find appropriate commemoration.” 

It is interesting to observe the eagerness that 
exists in the public mind for the establishment, 
within the Central Park, of institutions that 
will afford the means of popular cultivation and 
innocent recreation. Observatories, museums 
of natural history, zoological and_ botanical 
gardens, and galleries of art, find offers of 
substantial aid for their foundation ; and 
though the board doubt the propriety of appro- 


century ago, it was a wilderness trodden by the 
Indian. 

Entering its harbour from the ocean, we pass 
Staten Island on the left, Long Island on the 
right, over a bay of some twelve miles in ex- 
tent, and approach Castle Garden, the lowest 
extremity of the city, From this point, the 
Hudson river extends along the west side, 
while the East River separates it from Long 
Island and the ocean, and bounds the east 
side of the city. In each of these rivers, 
for nearly two miles along the city, the spars 





priating the moneys placed at their disposal for 
these or any kindred purposes, they deem it} 
right to aid by all means in inducing the | 
foundation of them by others. 

They propose to establish a system of licenses | 
for franchises and privileges, that will yield a! 
revenue to the park without in any respect 
obstructing or taxing its free enjoyment in all | 
departments. Licenses for refreshment-rooms ; | 
for light and proper public vehicles to run on | 
the a for perambulators, or Bath-chairs, for | 
invalids, to be allowed on the walks; and for | 
boats on the lake, are all to be made to yield | 
a revenue, and relieve the city of a part of the | 
annual cost of maintaining the park. 


of the shipping rise like a leafiess forest, in- 
cluding all kinds of craft, from the noble mer- 
chant ship, the ocean and river steamer, to the 
small ferry-boat and fishing-smack. Brooklyn, 
on the East River, and Jersey City on the 
Hudson River side, are opposite to this part of 
New York, and are small cities in themselves, 
although in all their business relations they are 
connected with New York. 

Castle Garden is now beginning to assume 
some historical importance, from having been a 
fortification in its earlier days, and havin, 
done service in the defence of the city, an 
latterly, being the place of reception for 


| visitors of note, closing up a long series of | 





proud, especially since, but a little more than a| and a bright, joyous 7 overhead,—we find it 


a city much more like Paris than London, and 
one which, considering all its circumstances, 
the New Yorkers may well be proud of. 








OPENING MEETING OF THE ARCHI. 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


THE opening conversazione, for the session 
1860-61, was held on Friday evening, the 25th 
ult., at the house in Conduit-street. 

There was a very numerous attendance of mem- 
bers and visitors, including many ladies. The 
rooms were tastefully arranged, some fine spe- 
cimens of Italian tapestry of the sixteenth 
century, from designs by Julio Romano, being 
exhibited, in addition to architectural drawings 
and photographs. 

The chair was taken by the president, Mr. 
Roger Smith ; and among the gentlemen present 
were—Professor Donaldson, Mr. G. G. Scott, 
Mr. Hayter Lewis, Dr. Barlow, Mr. Morgan, &c. 

Mr. Arthur Smith (honorary secretary) read 
letters from Professor Cockerell, Mr. Tite, M.P., 
Mr. Godwin, Mr. Kerr, and others, expressing 
their regret at not being able to attend, 

Mr. Penfold read the report of the sub-com- 
mittee (consisting of Messrs. Roger Smith, Mr. 
Thomas Allom, and Mr. Penfold) appointed to 





| 


In their report the commissioners give the them with the last illustrious arrival—the consider the drawings submitted in the class of 


following statement of the size of the most) 
celebrated European parks :— 
Acres. 
“ London—aAll parks in and near London, 
including gardens, squares, and 


parade-grounds ........ ionenbacetinees . 6,000 
TG, © BG Be ecetieswrersesacee . 880 | 
re Kensington .........0+65 PC ae 
- St. James’s Park .......... “ 87 | 
a Green eS eas Vee tae : 56 | 
he Regent’s sig’! diss npbpeenie . $72 
Windsor—Great Park ..........cccece0s 3,500 
= Tag Ruedas 300 
Richmond wp Beehunanes sade 2,250 
Dublin—Pheenix ,, about ......... 2,000 
Gardens at Versailles, about ............ 3,000 
Paris—Bois de Boulogne ............... 2,158 
Berlin—Thiergarten, about ............ 200 
Munich—Englischer garten, about ... 500 
Vienna—Prater ............0000 sivas’: Ree 
Magdeburg—Park and garden........ oe 


Birkenhead-park, near Liverpool ..... Reyes | ad 


The central lake was completed in December 
last, with the exception of a small amount 
of work at the extreme northern point, and 
the water entering from the natural sources of 
supply was shut in by closing the gate at the 
dam. The arrangement of this lake is for a 
summer depth of 7 feet, and a winter depth 
(for the greater security of persons frequenting 
it for skating) of 4 feet. 

The area covered by the summer level of the 
water is 20 acres, and by the winter level, 
17 acres. 

All the inlets for the drainage into the lake 
likely to bring impurities or turbid water are 
provided with filters. 

Mr. W. H. Grant, we may add, is the super- 
intending engineer; Mr. G. E. Waring the 
draining engineer. 

Some dissatisfaction has been expressed in | 
respect of the time occupied and the largeness 
of the works contemplated ; and, even on this 
side of the Atlantic, we have received a letter 
of complaints on the subject. The New 
Yorkers, however, may console themselves 
with the reflection that it is much better to do 
a thing well than quickly. A noble park 
worthy of their handsome city is not to be 
produced now-a-days out of a stony tract by | 
rubbing a lamp. 

The New Yorkers are very fond of designat- 
ing New York as the “Empire City ;” and | 
they may justly consider it such ; since, in the 
vastness of population, the amount of money | 
capital, the number of public and private in- 
stitutions for learning and benevolence, the 
elegance of its buildings, interest in art and 
literature, display in private munificence, as 
well as its vice and virtues, it exceeds all the 
other cities in the states. 

It is also the seat and centre of commercial 
and financial matters. Its railways extend in 
every direction, communicating with all parts 
of the Union, even to distances of thousands of 
miles, and its shipping extends to all parts of 





Prince of Wales. 


Leaving Castle Garden, the chief thorough- | 
fare is Broadway—the Regent-street of New | 
York. But how it should have acquired its; 


reputation as a broad way is not now evident, 
since it is not so wide as Oxford-street. But 


we suspect the early Dutchmen who planned | 
it thought it wondrously wide, since all the 


adjoining streets are very narrow. Half a mile 


from Castle Garden, passing out of Broadway, | 


is Wall-street, the street of banks and banking- 
houses, and the centre of money speculations 
for America. This street is adorned by the 
Custom-house, a good example of Doric archi- 
tecture, built with white marble; and the 
Merchants’ Exchange, a large building of blue 
granite. Situated in Broadway, and facing 
Wall-street, is Trinity Church, a specimen of 
Gothic. Some half mile more and we reach 
the City Hall, and the little plot of ground 
around it, designated as the City Hall Park. 
From this point we find a succession of spa- 
cious stores or warehouses ; some built with 
white marble, others with red sandstone, but 
vieing with each other for architectural display 
and convenience of interior arrangements. The 
vast St. Nicholas Hotel, of white marble, rises 
from amidst these shops; and near it is the 
Metropolitan Hotel, of red sandstone. Nearly 
a mile beyond, and we reach Fourteenth-street 
and Union-square—a fashionable neighbour- 
hood,—and the Opera-house, just a little out 
of Broadway. Here, too, a bronze statue of 
Washington is placed. Numerous buildings 
devoted to various business purposes, a few 
churches, theatres, public picture galleries, 
fill up the remainder of this crowded and busy 
street. Dwelling-houses, various public build- 
ings, and shops of lesser importance, occupy 
all the streets in adjoining directions until you 
reach the rivers on either side. About two 
miles away from the lower part of the City, 
the dwelling-houses become the chief attractions. 
All this part of the city is newly planned, 
having wide avenues running north and south, 
and streets extending from river to river, east 
and west. Many of these dwelling-houses are 
elegant specimens of architecture: all are of 
stone or marble. The Fifth avenue, Fourteenth 
street, and many of the streets extending 
almost from the Hudson River, west of Broad- 
way, and near Broadway on the east side, are 


| filled with private residences ; and, now that 


the Central Park is being finished and is be- 
coming a place of attraction, fine residences 
are being built all around it. 

Tramways and omnibuses make easy, rapid, 
and cheap communication to all parts of the 
city. Thus, with busy people everywhere, 
richly-dressed ladies, as well as the toiling 
poor crowding the chief thoroughfares, elegant 
carriages, gaily-painted omnibuses, drays, and 
all kinds of vehicles passing to and fro, mili- 
tary companies, in their gay uniforms, on 
parade, with their noisy bands of music,—with 





the world. Thus its citizens may justly be 


the brilliant show of goods in the shop windows, 


design, and the essays on street architecture. It 
stated that seventy sketches had been sent in by 
eleven gentlemen. Many of these were of great 
merit, and the committee recommended that the 
prize should be awarded to Mr. W. T. Sams. The 
designs submitted by Messrs. Rogers, Lewis, and 
Reeves, also deserved especial commendation. The 
committee regretted that but one essay on street 
architecture had been sent in, and they reeom- 
mended that the subject should be again sub- 
mitted for competition next year, 

Mr. Sams having received from the hands of the 
president his prize for the best design, accom- 
| panied by a few words of congratulation and 
| encouragement, 
| Mr. Arthur Smith announced that the following 
‘gentlemen had been admitted members of the 


| Association :—Messrs. W. A. Moy, Edmeston, jun., 


H. Claydon, R. C, Mather, Henry Hack, Alfred 
Sansome, Charles Humphreys, Payne, Thomas 
Brown, James Dudley, W. G. Habershon, T. D. 
Wakeford, Clutterbuck, Clarkson, J. W. Browne, 
and Ridge. 

The President then delivered the following 
address :— 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, AND Op Frienps, — In 
conformity with a long-established rule, which imposes 
upon the president for the year of the Architectural 
Association the duty of opening the proceedings of its 
session by delivering an address, it now devolves upon 
me to bid you welcome, and to invite your attention to a 
few observations suggested by the occasion which has 
called us together. 

I have much pleasure in being the mouthpiece of the 
committee to thank you for your presence here this 
evening ; and J congratulate you heartily on the return of 
those opportunities for friendly intercourse and mutual 
he!p, heralded by the recurrence of this our opening meet- 
ing, and of those that are to follow. 

On occasions when friends meet after any lengthened 
absence, the talk commonly turns first upon all that has 
befallen themselves and their acquaintances since they 
were last together, and then gradually glides into topics 
of more immediate and personal interest. 4 

It seems, therefore, only natural that our reflections to- 
night should take a similar course, and that I should ask 
you first to follow me in making a few remarks on those 
occurrences and features of the past twelve months that 
are of general interest to our profession; and then to turn 
the current of your observations towards ourselves, our 
actual position, and our prospects forthe coming session. 

It ison the whole cheering to advert to the state of 
things and prospects a year back, and to compare them 
with the condition in which architecture seems to stand 
at this present day. At the opening of our last session, 
we were under the depressing influence of that forced 
stagnation under which all buildings had languished, aud 
by which most had been arrested; and a repetition of the 
same evils was looked for by many of those best qualified 
to judge; while the threatening aspect of the political 
horizon seemed to bode ill for the arts of peace. Our 
profession, too, seemed to be in some danger of being 
split into two factions, so strongly were differences of 
opinion urged and maintained by the opposed advocates 
of the Medieval and the Classical styles, provoked by 
events connected with the proposed erection of a Foreign 
Office, 

To-day we are able to congratulate one another that 
the year is nearly out, and we have had neither a strike por 
awar. There has been a great deal of quiet activity in spite 
of the very unseasonable weather we have bad to encoun- 
ter, and there has been no deadly feud in our body. On 
two occasions, when the hand of death has been among 
us, and united action has been desirable, the most har- 
monious unanimity has been exhibited, and there has 
been, I think, undoubted evidence of a good spirit per- 
vading all ranks of the profession. 

It is, no doubt, a consequence of the depressing in- 
fluences I have alluded to, that there seems to be much 
less in the architectural productions of the past year to 
demand special notice than some other individual years 
that might be referred to have accomplished. 

We have not had any strikingly attractive competition, 
nor many buildings have risen very conspicuously 
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above the average standard of excellence, a standard 
which, let us remember it with satisfaction, is far higher 
at the present day than it has been for many generations, 
I cannot, however, help drawing your attention to one 
new building, on account of its exhibiting many of the 
characteristics of what we must admit to bea distinctive 
style that is really growing up, amid all our disputes as 
to whether we are to have any style of our ownorno. I 
allude to the new schools in Endell-street. In this build- 
ing we have combined many of the characteristics which 
we could 2 priori expect to find in the architecture of a 
peuple who are peculiarly rich in means of information 
and travel, and among whom the arts of peace have been 
long and successfully cultivated, building in a city where 
no stone quarries are near at hand, and where the climate 
is bad for all perishable materials. We have brick, the 
proper London material, forming the material and giving 
the motive of almost all the ornamentation. We have a 
general prevalence of Continental forms, brought together 
from various districts familiar to English travellers; these 
forms being not, however, slavishly copied, but artistically 
adopted as types. We have a Gothic spirit pervading the 
whole building, a great deal of novelty and design, and a 
great deal of work requiring good workmanship, and 
adapted to modern materials. This building is the more 
remarkable because in the stained glass works in its 
immediate neighbourhood is another example, less ela- 
borate but not less characteristic of the modern building; 
while, a short distance off, stands a third example—I refer 
to the Northern School of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, in 
Castle-street, Endell-street,—that has the merit of being 
one of the earliest, and of still remaining one of the best, 
attempts to introduce ornamental brickwork with forms 
and details a good deal drawn from Continental sources 
into London street architecture. 

Pointing in the same direction is the character of that 
gorgeously decorated church, not long since completed, in 
Margaret-street. The architect has not here had to con- 
tend with a disadvantage which more than any other 
impedes the progress of our art at the present day, namely, 


an expenditure of the most parsimonious order, coupled | 


with a desire for ornament in which effectiveness and pro- 


take of those characteristics I have already named,—that 
is to say, brick exterior, general Continental character, 


traceable to the influence of German, Italian, and French | 


examples as well as English, a very unfettered and suc. 
cessful thocgh at times extreme search after novelty, and 
the command of very various materials and methods of 
building, and of very good workmanship. 

It is, however, to be regretted that either we or the 
public have let slip during the past year one precious 
opportunity for showing genuine artistic feeling, and 
introducing genuine novelty into our streets. I refer to 
the opportunity offered for the artistic treatment of the 
various drinking-fountains erected. I do not mean to say 
that there is not here and there an executed example of 
appropriate design, or that there have not been many truly 
excellent designs made and some published, but I do 
assert, and you will I am sure agree with me, that the 
design of the average drinking-fountains, of the greatest 
number, and even of the most conspicuous ones, is such 
as to cause sincere regret to those who reflect how much 
influence a number of simple, graceful, and thoronghly 
good objects of this class might have exercised on public 
taste, scattered as they are in the most populous parts of 
all our towns and cities. 

Among the matters of public interest for the year there 
have been several that bear directly on the progress of our 
profession, and that show advance in public feeling for it ; 
and others that denote progress generally, and a ripening 
of ideas on public matters which is one of the things most 
urgently required to ensure the advance of architecture. 
The great public works for improving the drainage of the 
metropolis, and for bringing the various lines of railway 


from its outskirts into the very centres of traffic, are not | 


merely interesting in themselves, but are also valuable as 
indicating @ spirit of general advance: on this account 
the commencement of the system of subways for the 
underground services of gas, water, and sewage, and 


the attempts vigorously prosecuted for obtaining the | 
embankment of the Thames, and the improvements | 
in progress in cutting new streets, are all cheering and | 
encouraging. I cannot allude to the two last-named | 


undertakings, without reminding you of the tribute which 
we are now unconsciously paying in them to the far- 
sighted genius of the greatest of post-Medizval English 
architects, Sir Christopher Wren,—a man whose views 
were so much in advance of his day, that it is only now 
we are beginning to adopt the principles of metropolitan 
improvement he laid down in that masterly plan for the 
reconstruction of London after the Fire, which he prepared 
within Jess than three days of the catastrophe! It was 
only in Mr. Nash’s day that we began to find it neces- 
sary to have our main thoroughfares as wide as those on 
Wren’s plan, which equal Regent-street in breadth. It 
is only within our own day that the system of forming 
direct thoroughfares between principal points has been 
adopted as he proposed it; and it is only now, in fact it is 
not yet, that the necessity for embanking the Thames has 
been recognized at all generally, a work which I need not 
tell you formed one of the striking features of Wren’s 
comprehensive scheme. 

If the spirit of improvement be at work out of doors, we 
recognize gladly that it is not confined to the public, but 
hastaken hold of ourselves in various ways. The last 
few years have witnessed, in London alone, the establish- 
ment of three purely architectural societies, and of a 
fourth embracing architecture The Architectural 
Museum, the Architectural Exhibition, the Architectural 
Photographic Society, and the Society for the Promotion 
of the Fine Arts, are all of very recent growth, the last- 
named being formed within the year; and all have met 
with such a measure of general encouragement as leads 
us to hope that, though not free from the risks and dangers 
that often assail young societies, they are now fairly es- 
tablished, and likely to prosper, To another recent under- 
taking,—the Architectural Union Company,—an under- 
taking, as you know, not of the same precise character as 
the others, but equally connected with the profession, is 
due the comfortable accommodation of ourselves and 
our guests in the spacious galleries we now occupy. 

If the facts just enumerated are encouraging, it is not 
less so that, of the three great wants of the profession, 
that one is now being taken into earnest consideration, 
which, by its settlement, will bring on a speedy satis- 
faction of the other two. We need a more recognized 
professional standard, and a higher and more universally 
diffused tone of professional feeling. We need a more 





| arts solely practised for gratification. In architecture, on | 
fusion are more desired than congruity or good taste. In | 
Margaret-street the outlay has been such asto secure the | 
best resources available, and the result must be acknow- | 
ledged to be most striking; and, at the same time, to par- | 








defined system of professional education, and we need a 
better understanding upon the matter of architectural 
competitions. Few, if any, will be disposed to gainsay 
the assertion that these three are all urgently pressing 
wants; and most will, 1 think, feel that the proposed 
examination and diplomais a step which, if taken, will 
be influential in procuring an improvement in the first of 
these respects, and ultimately in all of them. 

The subject of architectural examinations is so soon to 
come under consideration in this Association, that it 
might, perhaps, be deemed prejudicing the freedom of 
discussion were I now to refer to it as fully as its im- 
portance warrants ; and I do not, therefore, propose to 
pursue it far; only I cannot forbear reading to you an 
extract from one of the architectural journals published 
in Paris, which shows how severely the same pressure 
under which we in this country labour is felt there,—a 
pressure, allow me to remind you, which has brought the 
expediency of some system of preliminary examiuations 
and certificates of competency under the notice of this 
Association on more than one previous occasion. 

In the “ Encyclopédie d’Architecture,”’ in the number 
for September of the present year, and at the close of an 
article on professional responsibility, you will read as fol- 
lows :—‘* We will not conclude without once more remark. 
ing that if a trustworthy amount of capacity were required 
of those who take the title of architect, and that only on 
condition of taking out a certificate, it might be hoped 
investigations as to accountability for failures would be- 
come less numerous, the interests of those who commis- 
sion buildings would be safer, and the profession would 
be raised in the eyes of all; for it must be admitted to be 
a subject of regret that it should be open to any chance- 
comer with impunity to assume the title of architect, 
just as much as to the man who has devoted to his art 
and his profession many years of labour and study.* 

The authors of the ‘ Encyclopédie de Droit,’ point out 
with justice that this state of things causes serious disad- 
vantages, ‘itis vain,’ they say, ‘to compare architecture 
to painting or to music: it is forgotten that a grand dis- 
tinction obtains between them: painting and music are 





the contrary, the lives and the property of citizens are | 
directly concerned. A fault in construction may, should 

it lead to the fa'l of a building, seriously damage the in- | 
terests of the owners, and endanger the lives of inhabi- | 
tants and passers-by. Regarded in this light, architecture 
is closely allied to the legat and medical professions, | 
Now these professions are subjected to tests of capacity | 
intended to offer security to the public. Why should it | 
not be so with architecture >’ Accordingly, atthe time | 
of the discussion on Patent Laws, a deputy (M. Vatout 


| gave expression to the wish to see Government giving to | 


architects a regular organization, and subjecting them to | 
the necessity of obtaining a diploma.” 
This extract appears to offer an interesting corrobora- | 
tion of the views held by the promoters of the intended | 
examinations ; and, having read it to you, I will postpone, | 
till the evenings which are specially set apart for the dis- | 
cussion of this important subject, any further remarks. 

We have spoken, and have been glad to speak, of causes | 
for self-congratulation and hope ; but it behoves us to | 
remember that occurrences which call for sincere regret | 
have been mingled with those calling for congratulation ; 
and a passing allusion having been already made to them, | 
it would not be perhaps decorous longer to defer making | 
reference to the removal by death of the Earl de Grey and 
Sir Charles Barry. 

It is not long since the engineering world was called to 
lose in Mr. Brunel the most skilful, and in Mr. Stephenson 
the most practical, of its leaders ; and since then our own 
profession has had to deplore the loss of the first architect 
in Europe. The names of these three men will go down 
to posterity as of men standing out like giants, taller by 
the head and shoulders than any of the able, the accom- 
plished, and the experienced crowd who surrounded them 
in their professions, in this, the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Brunel was a man whose knowledge, skill, and daring 
as an engineer were unapproached. His pleasure lay in 
overcom ng difficulties, and his constructive triumphs 
will probably never be surpassed ; but his greatest glory 
is that he was the founder of that system of ocean naviga- 
tion in large ships ef which the Great Eastern steam-ship 
is one of the fruits: and his energy and determination 
(influencing the minds of those with whom he had to do 
to a wonderful extent) have probably caused this mode of 
transit to outstrip the advance of public opinion by many 
years, and have thus accelerated incredibly the progress 
of civilization, by providing the means of cheap and 
rapid transport for merchandize and passengers. But for 
Brunel it is almost certain that the Great Britain would 
never have been built when she was ; and perhaps her 
dimensions would barely have been approached yet, and 
the Himalaya, the Persia, and the Great Eastern, would 
have been things to us unknown and undreamt of. 
Perhaps posterity may accord to Brunel the meed of praise 
he so justly merits: his contemporaries have certainly 
failed todo so: perhaps they could hardly be expected ; for 
many of the undertakings of which he had the guidance, 
particularly his railways, have not proved commercially 
successful, and have so far missed the aim of their pro- 
moters, 

Less daring, but more sagacious, Stephenson has cer- 
tainly done far less that was original; but he has 
done more to consolidate and render successful the 
great railway systems of the world than Brunel. His 
tabular system of bridges, the greatest novelty that he 
introduced, does not approach in importance the innova- 
tion wrought by the other in ocean transit; but his views 
were more practical, his resulfs more in accordance with 
the aims proposed to him, and his works were usually re- 
munerative to those concernedinthem. To him is due 
the working out of a large part of that great railway 
system of which his father was the author and originater ; 
for, jike Brunel, he inherited a great name; and perhaps 
nothing higher can be said of him, or could have been 
said of any other man, however gifted, than that he was 
not unworthy to succeed to the name and the fame of Old 
George Stephenson. 

Barry, however, comes before us as the founder of a 
name, and not the successor to one. He made his own 
practice, his own standing; and, by his own exertions, 
raised himself from the situation of a young man so littie 





* ** The exercise of the profession of architect was for- 
merly”’ (this is in France, remember) ‘ subject to the con- 
dition of being admitted by the corporation of architects, 
which admission did not take place till after an examina- 
tion. In the present day, architecture is looked upon as 
one of the liberal arts, which any one ought to exercise 
without hinderance or formality.’’ 





known, that he is said once seriously to have entertained 
the idea of abandoning his profession for some other, to 
& position the most enviable of any that architecture has 
to afford. Barry, in conjunction with Rickman, Pugin, 
and some others, may be said to have mainly set agoing 
the present active pursuit of Medizeval architecture ; not 
that he was so ardent in his devotion to the cause as the 
others, or that he exhibited a trace even of the exciu- 
siveness we have to deplore in many modern Me- 
dizevalists; bat that to his incessant toil and brilliant 
success with the great national building is due anexample 
the influence of which upor public taste has never yet 
been admitted to anything like its full extent; and that 
from his studio were dispersed a perfect school of able and 
skilled artificers, to whose training the works at West- 
minster were essential. 

Barry’s favourite style was said to be the Italian Re- 
naissance; and certainly his works which have that 
character stand unapproached for their excellence ; while 
he, and he alone, seems to have been able, among the 
architects of our own time, fully to cope with the diffi- 
culties which this style presents to the designer ; difficul- 
ties greater, probably, than any encountered in designing 
the most important Gothic works. 

The incessant personal vigilance and the laborious toil 
of Sir Charles Barry, of Stephenson, and of Brunel, are 
lessons to us young men not to hope for excellence, or 
to expect to attain the highest level even that our natural 
capacity and abilities are capable of attaining, without 
constant, careful, and oft-repeated study. The real 
artist is prodigal of his own pains; and if we wish, even 
at the humbiest distance, to follow the track of so illus- 
trious a man as Barry, we must, above all things, copy 
his example as described so truly by Mr. Digby Wyatt :— 

‘* His incessant labours first to learn and then to prac- 
tise; again to learn, and again to practise; and again, 
and again, and again to learn and practise, so long as his 
physical energies could support the activity of his intel- 
lect, should convey to usallalesson of profound humility, 
and a stimulus to exertion of the most active kind.”’ 

The profession has also had to lament the death of the 
noble and courteous president of the Institute of British 
Architects, the Earl de Grey, a man well fitted for his 
position, and to whose urbanity, both in presiding at the 
meetings of that body, and in exercising hospitality 
towards it, many of my hearers will giadly bear witness. 

I have already alluded to the cordial unanimity of feel- 
ing with which all members of the profession united to 
pay the last tribute of respect to Sir Charles Barry ; and I 
was honoured along with your then president, our excel- 
lent friend Mr. Penfold, to represent you on that occa- 


; sion. I have now to advert, and do so with much plea- 


sure, to the equally nnanimous and equally cordial man- 
ner in which the highest official position connected with 
our profession was accorded, on the death of Earl de 
Grey, to the veteran professor whose delightful lectures 
how many of us have enjoyed! and whose absence from 
the Royal Academy we have all regretted. Long may 
Professor Cockerell live to preside over the body to 
which we in this Association are the junior society, and 
to which I hope we shall ever bear the same relation that 
one loves to see between the younger and elder members 
of our family, dwelling (as we now do) under one roof. 

Gentiemen of the Architectural Association, I believe, 
in touching upon our relations with the Institute, | am 
approaching ground which some of you, and some of our 
fmends who do not belong to us, may deem delicate, and 
may think it unadvisable to pursue far. But whatever it 
may have been when our home was down among the 
Inns of Court, we are now near neighbours, and | want 
for us to know one another thoroughly; for I am con- 
vinced that nothing is needed but a thorough acquaintance 
with each other, and the position we hold with regard to 
one another, for us to be the best of friends. 

Gentlemen, if I believed that a harmonious co-operation 
between the two societies was impracticable, that they 
were only to be prevented from becoming enemies by re- 
maining strangers, that a respectful regard to our seniors 
was impossible to us, or that a friendly interest in our 
proceedings was impossible to the Institute, I would not 
retain this chair anoth@ hour, and I would do my utmost 
to prevent, by promoting the dissolution of one or other 
of the two societies, a separation in what ought to be 
a united body, bound together by the ties of common 
studies, common toils, common dangers, and common 
cares. 

But I believe, and I think I can say honestly, that If 
know for a truth, that this Association has a work to do 
which the Institute cannot do, just as much as the Insti- 
tute has a work to do which we cannot do. Iam as con- 
vinced that the dissolution of this society would be an 
evil to the architects of London as I am that the destruc- 
tion of the Institute would be aloss to England; and 
therefore I call upon you, gentlemen, to rally round your 
society, and to do your utmost to make it efficient, and to 
reap from it that benefit which it is calculated to bestow ; 
and J ask our elder friends, as a public body, to render us 
that countenance, that friendly assistance, and that useful 
counsel for which as individuals so many of us (and none 
more than he who now addresses you), have to thank 
them. 

To those young men present who are not members with 
us, and to those of our members who are not in the habit 
of frequently attending our meetings, | would address 
myself for a moment; to point out to them that this 
society, and this society only, affords an opportunity for 
a@ young man to exercise himself in public speaking and 
debating, in writing essays for public reading, and in 
designing under as httle restraint or constraint as is con- 
sistent with the fact of being before any public at all. The 
audience is a friendly one,—I think, gentlemen, this 
society may be considered always to have been truly a 
‘society of friends,’’—and in that lies the secret of that 
affection which its members bear to it. The proceedings 
are not such as are calculated to embarrass; and the 
opportunity is altogether one than which no one desirous 
to acquire that self-confidence which is necessary for 
appearing in public can find a better. Many gentlemen 
now famed for their skill in design confess that they owe 
much of its development to our class of design ; and more 
than one of those frequently before the architectural 
public, with the pen or the voice, admit that they would 
have been dumb in public, and unpractised at their desk, 
had it not been for the opportunities afforded them by this 
Association of finding out that they can speak and can 
write. 

Only permit me to remind you that no one of these 
advantages is enjoyed by those who do not attend. Such 
members do indeed help us to benefit ourselves, by paying 
their subscriptions, so far as they do pay them ; but they 
are in no way advantaged themselves: they could read 
the published reports of our proceedings without sub. 
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scribing; and they miss altogether the practice, the 
enlivenment, of viva voce speaking and actual hearing, the 
opportunities for design, and, above all, those agreeable 
intimacies and pleasant life-long friendships that have 
been formed in this society, and are perhaps its true 
secret of power. 

Of the arrangements that your committee have made 
for the session this day commenced, the printed syllabus 
already circulated will have given a good idea, but there 
are several particulars to which I desire for a moment to 
invite attention. 

You will remember that the committee whom you 
elected at the close cf the last session was composed to a 
large extent of new members, and that to them you 
entrusted the task of revising several portions of the 
rules. This committee has held numerous sittings during 
the recess, and has applied itself to the preparations for 
the session with a diligence and a spirit that I hope will 
meet, as they unquestionably merit, your approval. This 
reference to the committee induces me to call your atten- 
tion to their exertions in procuring the good list of papers 
on our syllabus, and their efforts and success in bringing 
together, and fixing for inspection, the many drawings, 
books, and other objects of art that are scattered about 
the room; and particularly in fixing the three noble 
tapestries lent us for exhibition by the kindness of Mr. 
Cowan. These tapestries are worthy of your best atten- 
tion: the centre one (the subject of which is 4°neas and 
Dido) is by Pierino del Vaga, the most celebrated, except 
only Giulio Romano, of all the pupils of Raffaelle; and 
the other two (representing Anthony and Cleopatra) are 
of uncertain authorship, but undoubtedly of the school of 
Raffaelle. They are all fine, but the Pierino del Vaga 
strikes me as equalling the very best works of that great 

artist, even the frescoes at Genoa, where he painted his 
finest pictures. But this is a digression. To return to 
what the committee have been doing. Various modifica- 
tions in the rules, which have been all considered in 
repeated committee meetings, will be laid before you at 
the special business meeting; and I trust that so many 
members as can be present at that meeting will attend to 
discuss them ; while, with such a discussion impending, 
you will not expect from me now an account of what is 





themselves of it, as well as of any of the other little privi- 
leges of membership, such as, for instance, the possibility 
of being admitted to the reading-room of the British 
Museum, and to some other public institutions ; and we 
are determined to take the best means in our power to 
promote the personal acquaintance of members with one 
another, and with the members of the committee, con- 
vinced that in so doing we are carrying out the best aim 
of the Association ; in fact, the original aim, for the whole 
of our history had its start in an observation made by our 
founder, Mr. Wylson,—*‘ What a pity it is that architec- 
tural draughtsmen do not know one another more !"’ 

The offer made last year of a prizefor an essay is this 
year renewed ; and as the subject of the last year’s com- 
petition (which was, however, no competition) is one of 
the best that could be devised, it is again proposed, in the 
hope that several of the members may be induced to write 
an essay on “ Street Architecture.” 

To meet a wish that had been expressed by some of the 
members to have some papers read on subjects of elemen- 
tary but fundamental importance, it has been arranged to 
devote four of our regular evenings to the discussion of 
the four simple but important subjects of ‘* Foundations,”’ 
** Masonry,”* “ Brickwork,’”’ and ‘‘ Carpentry ;’’ and on 
these occasions it is intended that the paper succinctly 
introducing the subject shall be supplemented by short 
statements of portions of the subject by other members, 
who will be requested beforehand to prepare for this 
engagement : it is hoped that peculiarly valuable results 
may be thus obtained ; and although on these four even- 
ings the presence of members prepared with useful infor- 
mation will be sought to be secured with the greatest 
care, it is by no means intended to limit this preparation 
to those evenings. On the contrary, the committee 
earnestly desire that members should come down on all 
occasions prepared to discuss the subjects of the papers 
proposed to be read ; and it is their intention to take some 
trouble to seek out and bring forward those members of 
their own body, and of the Association generally, who 
may be supposed to be peculiarly conversant with the 
subject of any paper about to be read; and | sincerely 
hope that members will find a pleasure and an advantage 
in energetically seconding this resolution. 





proposed. I ought, however, to tell you of one intention, 
which, as the carrying out of it will depend a good deal | 
more on myself than on any one else, it is appropriate | 
that I should bring before you, and that is this :—It has | 
been resolved that it is expedient that for the future the | 
chair shall be taken at our public meetings with ezact | 
punctuality at eight ; and I have, therefore, to inform you 
that you may depend upon this being done, and further 
that it is intended, except under special circumstances, 
not to prolong our meetings after ten o'clock. } 

The offer of prizes for the best set of sketches in the | 
class of design having had a satisfactory result, as you | 
have this evening an opportunity of witnessing, it is pro- 
posed to offer a similar prize this session; and, as the | 
committee of the class of design have made some regu- | 
lations of their own respecting drawings, and especially 
one relating to the size of drawings, a step which, accord- | 
ing to our constitution, they are empowered to take; I | 
have to reguest all intending competitors, to put them. | 
selves in communication with the secretary of the class. | 

Since these words were written, I have had the very 
great satisfaction of receiving, and being requested by 
Mr. Tite to communicate to you, a most generous offer of 
an annual prize, conveyed in a letter from him, which I 
will read to you. In the first letter from Mr. Tite, already 
read, he volunteered a donation to our library, and the 
moment it was suggested that, though we are not in pos- 
session of a library, a donation to be applied to the pur- 
pose of a prize or prizes would be most acceptable; he, 
with the utmost promptitude, sent by return of post the 
reply, received this afternoon, which I have now the 
pleasure of reading to you :-— 


“ Tam much obliged to you for your note and its sug- 
gestions ; and I beg you to announce to your committee 
that I shall be happy to place at their disposal 5/. per 
aunum, to be distributed in prizes in books, or in any 
way best calculated to promote the very praiseworthy 
objects of your Association. 

If you will kindly call upon me, I will endeavour to 
make arrangements for the regular payment, annually, 
of this sum, at the period of the year most convenient for 
your purposes,— and also to say a word on the objects to 
which the prize or prizes may be devoted.”’ 


It will be observed that it is not till we have seen Mr. 
Tite, that we shall be able to publish the mode in which 
he will approve of his generosity being applied: pro- 
bably 1t may be devoted to one of the two prizes already 
announced, the Association furnishing the other. The 
moment the question is settled, it shall, however, be pub- 
licly known ; and, in the meantime, we owe the warmest 
acknowledgments for the offer, acknowledgments which 
you will be asked presently to pay in the form of a 
definite resolution. 

Having had occasion to refer to the class of design, it 
may, perbaps, be desirable to explain, to those that do not 
belong to us, the nature of this highly-important part of 
our constitution. The class of design might, perhaps, be 
designated by a happier name, because it is neither a 
class in the sense of there being a booking of names, and 
an expected or enforced attendance; nor yet is it formed 
for the purpose of gettiog instruction from any one 
person. Itis simply a meeting, on the Friday evenings 
intermediate between our regular meetings, of such mem- 
bers as like to attend and bring with them a sketch illus- 
trative of the subject previously decided upon, a list of 

which subjects for this winter is contained on the sylla- 
bus in your hands. The sketches are handed round, and 
afford subject for comment from the members present 





and the president ; and, after this is over, the rest of the 
time is spent as the members find most profitable. 

For a long time it was (except when a paper of some 
description was prepared and read by a member) cus- 
tomary to decide on a snbject for a design to be made 
there and then, in a short, fixed time, and hence termed 
the half-hour’s sketch. It is now, I believe, proposed to 
practise drawing architectural ornament from casts; but 
any other advantageous way of spending an hour may be 
selected by the gentlemen who attend, subject to the 
approval of the committee. 

Now, this class of design is, I have no hesitation in 
saying, an institution of great value. It has produced 
many first-rate designers: it is spoken of in the highest 
terms by those who have at different times belonged to 
it; and it is entirely free to any members. You will be 
ag nye glad —. this is continued unaltered. 

s0 continue to keep up the free re for 
draughtsmen out of employ, fn | for secede eakiaer 


One other new feature, which it is right I should bring 
before your notice, is indicated on our syllabus: it is the 
arrangement by which a few of us have agreed to meet in 
this room, or the adjoining committee-roum, at half-past 
seven on the evenings of ordimary.mectings, to study the 
subject of botany as it bears upon architectural and deco. 
rative design, under the guidance of Mr. Blashill, one of 
our members. 

Those of my hearers who are in the habit of designing 
ornament will not need to be informed of the advantage 
derivable from a familiarity with the forms and modes of 
growth of the vegetable world ; and I cannot help hoping 
that many of you will feel disposed to embrace this oppor- 
tunity of obtaining that familiarity, under competent 
guidance, and with the advantage of specimens, dried and 
fresh, and diagrams. Should it be found desirable to 
close this series of evenings before the end of the session, 
there is a dim idea of taking up either the subject of 
chemistry or that of geology, in the same way; and 
there is also some hope that we may be able to offer 
facilities for instruction in architectural modelling, as 
suggested last year; but, as these ideas have not yet 
assumed the form of definite proposals, and may not for 
some time, I do not dwell upon them. 

And now, after this enumeration of the intended en- 

gagements of the year, it remains only for me to invite 
you all to contribute,—our lady visitors, by kindly ‘ex- 
cusing, on association evenings, the absence from their 
society of such of our members as are their friends ; our 
members by attending regularly and taking part warmly 
in the proceedings ; and our other visitors by either them- 
selves joining us, or, if that be impracticable, procuring the 
adhesion, if young, of their friends, or, if more advanced, 
of their pupils and assistants ; to that, in one or other 
way, it is in the power of all to promote the great end to 
which all this effort,—and, in fact, all our most energetic 
efforts,—are or ought to be directed,—the advancement 
of our profession. 
Next to the glory of our Maker and the good of our 
country, there is nothing that makes so great or so justa 
claim on the whole energies and entire capacity of any 
man, rightly viewing human affairs,—as his calling in life ; 
and that not merely because of the struggle it may be for 
him to get his daily bread, but because that to which he 
devotes the largest portion of his time, and his best ener- 
gies of mind and body, bas a claim upon him that it, at 
least, whatever else be neglected, should be done nobly 
and well. There may be some excuse for those toiling in 
a dull unenlightened routine of monotonous labour to 
throw their freshest and best energies into the recreations 
or employments of their leisure hours; and yet, even in 
this case, it is an inversion of the laws of life. If one 
sees a man keeping accounts all day with no interest in 
his work, and little or no pride in doing it well, so that he 
do but escape the rebukes of his superiors, and then re- 
turning to his home to toil with hearty good-will and un- 
affected earnestness in his garden ; one cannot help feeling 
how much more good he would bave done to the generai 
human family, and how much happier a life he would 
have led, had he turned gardener instead of clerk at his 
outset in life, and left the counting-house and the ledgers 
to those who really take a pride in the beauty of their 
writing and the accuracy of their calcu'ations. 

But, however this may be in some cases, there can be 
no excuse for half-heartedness in the pursuit of a profes- 
sion like that of architecture ; one which more than any 
other calls into equable use all the faculties of the mind, 
and does not neglect the body. At once sedentary and 
active, speculative and practical, artistic and business-like, 
the architect must combine the most opposite qualities, 
can make useful the most varied tastes, and can turn to 
profit the most comprehensive information; nor should 
he deem anything whatever, in the whole domains of 
science, art, or history, foreign to his studies, 

With a scope before him far greater than the most ex- 
alted faculties, the most untiring energy, and the most 
prolonged life could fully grasp, the architect has yet the 
satisfaction to know that, by limiting his efforts to one or 
two things at a time, it is within his reach to attain a very 
high degree of perfection in some, and at least an ac- 
quaintance with most, of the studies or forms of skill 
germane to his oe. This consideration furnishes 
an incentive and an encouragement to study and to labour 
with diligence; for, although complete and universal 
success, even within the narrow limits of one profession, 
be unattainable to human power, it is quite impossible to 


say how near an approach to that perfection may be prac- 
ticable. 





assistants, and are always glad for our friends to avail 


In this struggle, and with these objects befure us, we 





feel we can help one ‘another ; and on that ground it is 
that this association was formed ; and it is from a convic. 
tion that our friendly co-operation here has been of value 
to us, and will be of more value still, the more ener- 
getically we prosecute it, that we adhere to this associa- 
tion, and desire its advancement. Let us, then, continue 
this mutual assistance, and maintain and redouble our 
individual and collective exertions. 

Lastly, let us all bear in mind that to the keeping of 
each one of us is committed a portion of the honour of 
the profession. Circumstances may put a brilliant career 
stcahens aaa te poniiae te Gnef oc mei eens 

less one is us 
that is allowable to any of us. ? a 
n integrity a our, then, let us be — 
friendship undivided,—and in study and uae te = 
resolve each to know no limit short of his utmost and his 


words, ‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.’’ 

At the conclusion, the President having invited 
discussion, 

Mr. G. Gilbert Scott observed, that, in attending 
that evening, he had not come to speak but to 
listen ; and that all he could do was to express his 
extreme gratification at the able address which he 
had just heard. 

Professor Doualdson stated that he also had 
been afforded much pleasure by what he had wit- 
nessed that evening. The various topics to which 
the President had referred in his address were of 
deep interest and importance to the profession to 
which they all belonged. With regard to the 
Continental style referred to by the President, he 
(Professor Donaldson) ventured to hope that they 
would not be indebted altogether to foreigners 
for their designs, and that native talent would 
not be found wanting either in fancy, imagery, or 
conception. With regard to the question of com- 
petition, ne was of opinion that nothing could be 
more ill-advised than to attempt to interfere with 
or disturb the integrity of the decisions arrived 
at by tribunals of selection. Any attempt of that 
kind would infallibly introduce a flood of favour- 
itism, and true merit might be sacrificed to 
personal influence. In his opinion, the only safe 
course was to uphold the decisions of those to 
whom competing designs were submitted, unless 
it could be shown that bad faith were practised, 
in which case, of course, any decision that might 
be arrived at would be illegal. 

On the motion of Mr. Allom, seconded by Mr. 
Penfold, a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Tite, M.P., for his offer to place at the disposal of 
the committee the sum of 5/. annually, to form a 
prize for the best sketch or essay in the class of 
design. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

The class of design have met, when designs 
for a verandah were submitted. 

The next meeting of the Association will be 
held on the evening of the 9th inst. 





FROZEN MUSIC. 


MapaME DE Strat, in one of her brilliant con- 

versations, speaking of the soul-feeling displayed 
in architecture, called that art “ Frozen Music.” 
Hence the derivation of the title of my theme. 
Our subject will be about poetry and the beau- 
tiful in connection with architecture; and we 
shall, I think, find that the subject isas grand as 
it is exhaustless; and we shall, I trust, by the 
time we have finished, have gathered together the 
idea that a “ Frozen melody” is after all a very 
beautiful thing. 
Dr. Cheever, in speaking of the cathedral of 
Milan, says :—* If you can conceive of a river of 
liquid white marble shot into the air to the height 
of some 500 feet, and then suddenly petrified while 
falling, you will come to some approximate imagi- 
nation of the beauty and rareness of this magni- 
ficent vision. It seems like a petrified Oriental 
dream.” And Wordsworth sang the same theme,— 
“ Bat fancy, with the speed of fire, 

Hath fied to Milan’s loftiest spire, 

And there alights, ’mid that aérial host 

Of figures human and divine, 


White as the snows of Apennine 
Indurated by frost. 


Awe-stricken she beholds the array _ 
That guards the Temple night and day : 
Angels she sees that might from Heaven have flown ; 
And virgin saints, who not in vain 

Have striven by purity to gain 

The beatific crown. 

Far-stretching files, concentric rings, 
Each narrowing above each;—the wings, 
The uplifted palms, the silent marble lips, 
The starry zone of sovereign height, 

All steep’d in this portentous light, 

All suffering dim eclipse.” 


Now, it is some such emotions as these I wish 
to awaken, and if I fail, believe me the fault will 
not be in the subject, but in the writer. 

People, for the most part, seem to think (or 





rather dream, for thought is almost out of the 


best, taking as a maxim of practical life those inspired’ 
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question) of architecture as if it referred only to 
“bricks and mortar,” “ measuring and valuing,” 
or abstruse mathematics :-— 
** Surely the time shall come, 
When this fine overplus of might, 
No longer sullen, slow, and dumb, 

Shall leap to music and to light.”’ 
Our archwological societies are, indeed, teaching 
us to look behind the broken column, and the 
ivied ruin, and there see the genius whence such 
divine conceptions emanated, and which could 
impress itself into a material form. 

In the grand poem of architectural history 
reposes much that is beautiful and true and noble, 
in which the lofty mind of man, aspiring toward 
heaven, has left its noble impress,—in which we 
may obtain glimpses of bygone nations, whose 
histories are written with an indelible hand on 
the stones. What should we know of Nineveh, 
without the magnificent Assyrian marbles ? What 
of the gigantic types of thought and being of 
Egypt, without the sublime temples of Carnac 
and Appollonopolis; or the dim colossal ruins of 
Thebes? What of Greece, without the exquisite 
conceptions of Pericles, Ictinus, and others ? or of 
Rome, without the Colosseum, temples, and arches 
reared by its pride? How necessary is it, then, 
that we should be able to read our poem. How 
much greater the enjoyment of the mind is by 
such a knowledge, more especially in these rail- 
way-cheap-excursion-times. An ignorant or a 
forgetful traveller cannot possibly see aught but 
the superficial scene before him: he cannot look 
into it, and hear its great heart throb, nor catch 
the exquisite dulcet tones of its histrionic life and 
being: in fine, to quote the poet’s satirical 
figure :— 

* A primrose by the river’s brim, 
Or at the cottage door, 


A yellow primrose is to him, 
And it is nothing more.”’ 


Goéthe somewhere says, that “man is so in- 
clined to give himself up to common pursuits, the 
mind becomes so easily dulled to impressions of 
the beautiful and pertect, that one should take 
all possible means to awaken one’s perspective 
faculty to such objects; for no one can entirely 
dispense with these pleasures; and it is only the 
being unaccustomed to the enjoyment of anything 
good that causes men to find pleasure in tasteless 
and trivial objects which have no recommendation 
but that of novelty. One ought every day to hear 
a little music, to read a little poetry, to see a 
good picture, and, if it were possible, to say a few 
reasonable words.” 

The person who can read our frozen poetry 
peoples it with great forms, sees in it grand 
moral lights and shades, surrounded by the many 
coloured lights of the past as well as the light of 
to-day’s sun. Let us then take courage, “ with a 
heart for any fate:” let us arise and be doing, 
remembering always the immortal destinies of 
man, and the hopes that are ever surging in his 
heart, and ever rising upward. Let us 

** Build on in hope, with pillar, dome, and tower, 
Not for the present, but for a distant hour. 
Brief is the span ot life: the builder eyes 
His deep-thought plan, and sees the walls arise ; 
Anticipates the whole, and then expires 
Ere half accomplished. Yet his genius fires 
The lasting pile. Not men, but nations too 
By such defy oblivion.” 


Thus it is evident the beauty of our poem con- 
cerns us all; fur its knowledge enables us to see 
in our travels something more than beautiful 
scenery and odd-looking ruins ; and which in this 
England of ours is especially valuable from the 
many relics of antiquity still left us, and in summa 
excellentia to see living poetry in “those wrecks 
of another world whose ashes still are warm,”’— 
those fallen arches, and arch-crushed columns, 
and choked up vaults; or in those beautiful hea- 
ven-aspiring pinnacles and spires, that flash 
meteor-like in the sunlight, and which seem to 
give us glimpses of the glory never to be forgotten, 
telling us, like gleams on a sunset sea, what once 
hath been. 

“The architect 
Built his great heart into those sculptured stones, 
And with him toii’d his children ; and their lives 
Were builded with his own into the sculptured walls, 
As offerings unto God.” 

An enlightened mind beholds all things in their 
true and natural light, and in return (for there 
is a reward attached) receives from them such 
lessons of the true and beautiful as they are in- 
tended to convey. Such a mind does not shut 
itself up in a narrow gloomy prison, till it thinks 
the walls of its own self the limits of the universe, 
and the reach of its own chain the very verge of 
all intelligence ; but it walks abroad, eyes open, 
ears open, and soul open; and so the sunshine and 
balmy air pour in their flood of effulgence, ex- 
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panding and enlightening the darkest recesses. 
And so the mind, becoming thus the glad reci- 
pient of light and wisdom, developes new powers, 
and assumes a nearer similitude to the Eternal 
Mind in whose likeness it was made. 

The great principles and ideas of our poem 
have their answering types in science, literature, 
religion, manners, government—everything. In 
it we may find the hidden harmonies of being ; 
and, by learning to read it and understand it, we 
contribute to the solution of the great problem of 
the universe. Our poem consists of two parts, an 
inner and an outer; the universal and the local ; 
the perennial and the fleeting. Its inner or 
spiritual essence comes from the inmost soul of 
the author, and findeth ceaseless response in the 
human soul: coming from the heart, it must for 
ever go to the heart. The nature of our poem is 
indestructible, and destined to appear and reappear 
in every age. It is our part to woo the immortal 
spirits of the past as well as of the future; and 
breathe the celestial fire that is in us into the 
material necessities of the day. 

What we can see of the remote past, through 
the deepening shades of time, is as of some great 
unknown sea, on which some solitary ship is 
afloat, whose course we can but dimly trace 
through the clouds which every way gather 
around her. There is somewhat of this shadowy 
dimness woven into the warp and woof of the first 
canto of our poem, but which nevertheless is 
highly interesting, for therein we read of the 
early struggles of our race. That we must have 
raiment to cover us, houses to shelter us, food to 
eat, is all very true; but one of old declared that 
the race cannot live by bread alone ; and how true 
this is for all time I need not specify. It is cer- 
tain that those necessities are not the end, the 
aim, the purpose of our race. Created intellec- 
tually in the image of the Eternal, there are of 
necessity affections, desires, aspirations, in the 
human breast, which nothing can satisfy but the 
true, the spiritual enjoyment of those things pecu- 
liar to our moral and intellectual nature; and 
these enjoyments are obtained by the free exercise 
of the faculties which the Eternal has implanted 
in us for the contemplation and discovery of all 
truth—the indulgence of the exalted emotions 
arising from the view of the physical and intel- 
lectual harmony of the universe. The privilege of 
revelling in the bright dreams of poetry and 
science, and basking in the rays of genius; com- 
munion with the noble living and the noble dead : 
such are some of the true, the spiritual, the undy- 
ing things. Being gifted, then, with such powers 
as these, we are enabled to penetrate the deep 
mysteries of nature, and read the handwriting of 
the Infinite. 

The immortal Schiller somewhere remarks that 
“it is not enough that all intellectual improve- 
ment deserves our regard only so far as it flows 
back upon the character: it must in a manner 
flow from the character, since the way to the head 
must be opened through the heart.” If we desire 
to be noble, to be manly, to enjoy our high intel- 
lectual nature, we must, as Goéthe says, “ Live in 
the Whole, the Good, the True;” for certain it 
is that purity and nobleness of life is an inspira- 
tion to the intellect. We have a voice that ques- 
tions all the past and anticipates all the future ;— 
a faculty to reconstruct what it sees according to its 
own ideal, and thus creates new worlds all its own. 

The circumstances by which humanity is sur- 
rounded, and by which it lives, moves, and has its 
being, socially and intellectually, are seemingly, 
perhaps, but not really, a set of dull mechanical 
contrivances: the destiny of the race is for a 
bigher purpose than sensual existence: the soul- 
life is a thousandfold more important, and the 
laws that apply to our moral nature are immea- 
surably more important, more solemn, than can 
be any other considerations. Those laws surround 
our spirits like an invisible but adamantine circle, 
not to fetter but to guard, to develop and guide. 
There are silver chords that connect the inner life 
with the outward: these for the noble, the good, 
are connecting links betwixt earth and heaven—a 
sort of Jacob’s ladder,—on which holy, pure 
thoughts, like angels, wander up and down. Those 
laws, too, are designed to assist an upward growth 
of the soul, and to minister to that glorious 
development of the beautiful, the true, and God- 
like, which must be the never-ceasing aim of our 
being in its everlasting progression. 

That philosophy which began with Socrates and 
Plato has now spread itself abroad in the world, 
and is becoming transferred into our literature 
and art. Art, whose direct mission is the repre- 
sentation of the true, the beautiful, by forms that 
speak rather to the soul than to the senses, and 
that awaken deep and earnest thought by the 














noblest and most glorious images, can never be 


separated from that philosophy. Mons. Cousin, in 
his lectures on the “ Beautiful,” says :—“Tell me 
what sentiment does not come within the province 
of the painter. He has entire nature at his dis- 
posal, the physical world and the moral world; a 
temple, a churchyard, a landscape, a sunset, the 
ocean, the great scenes of civil and religious life, 
all the beings of creation; above all, the figure of 
man and its expression—that living mirror of 
what passes into the soul.” 

Things inanimate are possessed of life: the old 
ruin and grey relic of antiquity, pleading haugh- 
tily for glories gone, speak in voices which most 
people hear not, heed not: they are like eternal 
lamps in the bright city of God. But 

* Vanish’d is the ancient splendour, 
And before my dreamy eye 
Wave those mingling shapes and figures 
Like a faded tapestry.” 

We feel that Ruskin was right when, in his 
“Seven Lamps,” he says, “ How cold is all his- 
tory, how lifeless all imagery, when compared to 
that which the living nation writes, and the un- 
corrupted marble bears! How many pages of 
doubtful record might we not often spare for a 
few stones left one upon another! The ambition 
of the old Babel builders was well directed for 
this world. There are but two strong conquerors 
of the forgetfulness of men—poetry and architec- 
ture; and the latter in some sort includes the 
former, and is mightier in reality. It is well to 
have not only what men have felt and thought, 
but what their hands have handled, and their 
strength wrought, and their eyes beheld.” This 
is indeed the grand wsthetic principle of our 
frozen poetry, the concatenation of the world 
history written in imperishable characters on the 
uncorrupted marble, and revealing to us the 
idiosyncracies of every nation. These all may be- 
hold, and seeing, learn if they will “the primal art 
of man.” 

Thus in all time, from the monolithic column to 
the trilithons of Sarum, from the Propylea of 
Pericles to the gorgeous fantastic Alhambra, we 
may trace the same spirit of beauty, the same 
eternal esthetic principles. 

Let us in imagination go back for a moment to 
the origin of these principles, and we shall find 
they may be traced even to the expulsion of our 
progenitor from Paradise. Picture to yourselves, 
if possible, the feelings of the founders of our race 
on seeing the fiery swords of Eden’s guardian 
angels forbidding their return, and all about them 
the “wide, wide world,” full of strange unwonted 
scenes. How different from what they had recently 
left. They had erewhile been accustomed to hear 
the voice of the Lord God walking in the cool of the 
day ; but now they must hear it only occasionally, 
and that under the dim, shadowy starlight. Oh! 
with what a whirlwind would the thought of what 
a home they had lost rush into their minds? Every- 
thing had heretofore exquisitely syllabled beauty, 
and intellectual happy home; the nightingale’s 
ravishing song to the departing sun, and the lark’s 
thrilling melody to its rise; the company and 
high intellectual talk of angels; the beaming 
light, the refreshing night, the dulcet notes of its 
fourfold waters, the sighing of the winds amid the 
leafy bowers, conveying, as it were, olian music 
to their souls ;—all, all told of the dignity of their 
race, and the beauty of their home. And now 
they were exposed to the vicissitudes of wind and 
rain, of sunshine and cold, the piercing blast 
as well as the refreshing breeze. Then did 
the knowledge they had newly and recently ac- 
quired—of good and evil,—arise with irresistible 
force in their souls,—they thought of what they 
had lost and what they had gained; and the dis- 
tress of their souls made itself known by an out- 
ward sign—the manifestation of protective art ; 
and now in this latter time, under the twilight 
and starlight of past ages, we hear the voice of 
man walking amid the works of his genius. As 
vapours from the ocean floating landward dissolve 
into rain, and are carried back to their original 
source by the agency of rivers, so thoughts and 
the semblances of things that fall upon the soul 
of man in showers, flow out again in the living 
streams of art and beauty, and lose themselves in 
their original source—the eternal. 

Thus, then, our frozen poem may be called a 
revelation of nature-—of God speaking through 
man. It pre-existed in nature and nature is re- 
produced in it. Our poem is created—fashioned 
by the natural movements of the soul of our race. 
Statues, paintings, churches, poems, are the 
shadows of the race,—shadows in marble, colours, 
stone, words. We feel and recognize their beauty, 
and in return they act and re-act on us, giving 
birth, oftentimes, to vague images and shapes of 
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beauty, which float through the soul, as yet in- 
definite, but made perfect when put forth in art.* 





INFORMATION FROM ABROAD. 


THE new constructions of the Palais des Beaux 
Arts advance rapidly. They consist principally of 
two vast saloons, which are to be appropriated, 
one, on the ground-floor, to the exhibition of 
Roman productions of art; the other, on the 
first-floor, being for an examination-hall. A large 
arched doorway, opening on the Quai Malaquais, 
at present being terminated, gives access to the 
institution. It is proposed, at some future period, 
to unite these new buildings with those of the 
ancient school by means of a spacious gallery, 
somewhat similar to that of the Sainte-Geneviéve 
Library, to be reserved for the collection of casts 
now in the Louvre; while two lateral galleries 
of less dimensions are to be devoted to paintings. 

In the Rue de Bac, starting from the quay, a 
spacious sewer is to be constructed, and the ground 
is opened for the purpose. It is to communicate 
with that recently constructed under the Quai 
d'Orsay, and which is continued along the 
Quai Voltaire. This last, parallel to the Seine, 
will eventually be placed in communication with 
the grand collector of Asnitres by means of a 
syphon, under the river below the Pont de la! 
Concord. 

The Revue des Alpes states that a Drnuidical 
altar has been discovered at La Motte-d’Aveillans, 
near the thermal establishment of La Motte- 
Saint-Martin. This stone consists of a cylindrical | 
block, ten métres in circumference and five métres | 
high. The first cylinder is surmounted by 
another, only fifty centimetres in height, but of 
a diameter of three métres, and disposed in such a 
manner as to leave a free space in front, upon 
this species of table, and a somewhat deep hollow 
cut out of the stone, in which it may be the victims 
were sacrificed. At the base, on each side, there | 
are protuberances resembling wheels, evidently 





carved for facility of transport of the block. 

In Savoy, the following works have been decreed | 
by the Emperor to be of public utility, and are to| 
be carried into effect ;—the establishment of a_ 
port at Thonon, on the Lake of Geneva; the im-| 
provement of the port of Evian, as also that of | 
the navigation of the Drause and its affluents. 





THE DEMOLITION OF THE ANCIENT} 
PERCY’S DINING-HALL AT ALNWICK) 
CASTLE. 

Aw apologetic account of the destruction of this 
interesting piece of antiquity, “the ancient 
Percy’s dining-hall,” appears in the Newcastle | 
Journal of the 27th ult. The facts are so unfairly | 
glossed over, that in the interests of history and | 
archeology we think it desirable to lay before our | 
readers a contrasting statement to that of the 
writer of the account in question. 

It will be fresh in the remembrance of our readers 
that, in our recent paper upon the works at) 
Alnwick Castle, we recounted the acts of Vandalism 
committed there, in the entire destruction of the 
Percy dining-hall, and the Falconer’s and 
Armourer’s Tower, with the Norman curtain wall | 
between them, for the sake of the Italian internal | 
arrangements and decorations. The interest that | 
the narration created caused extracts to be copied 
into almost every journal in the kingdom. We 
then merely glanced at the broad facts: we now 
give them in detail. The writer of the account 
in the Newcastle Journal states,—“It appears 
that though the ancient dining-hall of the first 
Lord Percy of Alnwick was retained by the first 
duke, it had been greatly altered. The original 
entrance, which was from the outside, was walled 
up, and a new one broken open. Theancient fire- 
place had been abandoned, and another formed. 
The same was the case with the windows. A room 
had originally existed over the hall, the fireplace 
of which remained in the wall. This floor was 
taken away. The alteration had been badly done. 
The old openings were blocked up with loose 
rubble, covered by a thin skin of masonry. The 
wooden lintels had decayed. The wall had been 
greatly weakened by the new openings. The new 
roof had been made of common plantation timber : 
it, too, had decayed, and, settling down, was push- 

ing out the walls.” In vivid contrast to this mild 
narration we have, fortunately, in the laborious 
volumes edited by the Rev. W. H. Hartshorne, 
entitled, “The Feudal and Military History of 
Northumberland,” a glowing account of the ancient 
features of the Percy dining-hall, just previous to 











their demolition. After describing the hall pre- 
viously to the removal of the Georgian plaster de- 
corations in the following terms ;—“An improved 
degree of taste would reasonably have found fault 
with the thinness of the mouldings, or with the 
ill-understood profuseness of its decorations. But 
when criticism had exhausted itself on the minor 
ornaments of the room, its proportions still re- 
mained unassailable. They were those laid down 
by the architect of the first Percy ;’—he goes on to 
describe the interesting features discovered on the 
removal of the plasterwork :—‘“ This revealed a 
most curious specimen of domestic architecture 
during the Middle Ages, showing not only the 
exact dimensions of the former baronial hall of the 
first Perey, but the various arrangements that 
were adopted for luxury, for entertainments, and 
for convenience. At the south end of this grand 
banqueting-room were the marks of the dais or 
high table that stretched across it. Over the dais 
was the buffet for the display of crystal cups, silver 
flagons, and plate, with a lion’s paw as the termi- 
nation of a hood mould; and on one side a small 
water drain. A door and staircase communicated 
with the cellar below, and the hooks for suspend- 
ing the tapestry on the walls remained in the old 
plaster.” 

The writer in the Newcastle Journal completes 


| his apology thus,—“ To have endangered human 


life in the attempt to save a semblance of antiquity 
would have been worse than folly.” We happen to 
know that, whenever it was determined'to preserve 
a semblance of antiquity, daring feats of mason 

were performed and human life endangered. His 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland on one occa- 
sion desired that a certain portion of the curtain 
wall adjoining the new kitchens should be pre- 
served, and an enormous mass of wretchedly- 
constructed Norman walling was underpinned 
20 feet deep, to a considerable length, at great 
cost and imminent risk. This feat was accom- 


| plished and a “ semblance ” of antiquity preserved ; 


and again, even in the Percy dining-hall in ques- 
tion, when it was resolved that the external wall 
of the large round tower of this hall did not inter- 
fere, as the remainder of the building did, with 
the new Italian form for the interior ; at great risk 
and imminent danger the inner and most interest- 
ing part of the tower only was destroyed, and the 
outer “semblance of antiquity ” preserved.* 





FINE ARTS IN AMERICA. 


AmonG the many rapid strides which the city 
of New York has taken in the few past years, in 
the higher adornments of life, none are more 
noticeable than a growing taste for the fine arts, 
and the consequent development of artistic works 
in that flourishing capital. The character which 
the American people had, with some reason, 
acquired of being devoted exclusively to com- 
mercial and money-getting pursuits, is rapidly 
changing ; and as Jonathan, when he undertakes 
a thing, generally does so in earnest, we anti- 
cipate the time when the United States will take 
a foremost rank in the encouragement of art. 

A fresh impetus is about to be given to the 
encouragement of Transatlantic art by the erection 
of a new establishment, to be termed the “ Insti- 
tute of Fine Arts,” in New York. The Dusseldorf 
collection, once the property of Mr. Boker, forms 
the nucleus of the enterprise. Mr. H. W. Derby, 
the proprietor of the Dusseldorf Gallery, as soon 
as it came into his possession, seeing that the 
present gallery was inadequate to his purpose, 
determined to devote his energies towards esta- 
blishing the largest art-gallery hitherto attempted 
in that hemisphere; and for this purpose he 
selected an excellent site on Broadway, between 
Houston and Bleecker streets. 

The new gallery, erected at a cost of about 
12,0002., is intended to be supplied with varying 
collections of productions of painting and sculpture, 
not only from native American artists but from 
those of England, France, Germany, &c. It is 
34 feet in width by 200 feet in depth, extending 
through the entire length from Broadway to 
Mercer-street. It is divided into compartments, 
or separate exhibition-rooms, lighted with sky- 
lights. If not too late, we should suggest a 
revision of these ; as, judging from a section before 
us, we should doubt a favourable reeult. 

The fagade is Italian in style, and involves the 
introduction of sculpture to some extent. The 





* Caution to Tourists.—It has been stated to us that 
the first commoner in England (the Speaker of the House 
of Commons) journeyed one day last week to Alnwick 
Castle, and sent in his card to the Duke of Northumber- 
land. His Grace sent answer that he could not be seen. 
The Speaker politely returned a message that he had 











* To be continued. 


arrived on purpose to see the castle, and begged permis- 
sion. His Grace sent back a direct refusal ! 





architect is Mr. J. R. Hamilton, to whom not long 
ago the first premium, 500 dollars, was awarded 
in the competition for the Rev. H. W. Beecher’s 
church in Brooklyn, 

It will of course be understood that the esta. 
blishment of which we have spoken is a private 
undertaking with a mercantile end in view ; but, 
as a sign of the times, it is interesting in a wider 
sense. 





DESIRED ENLARGEMENT OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Amonest the plans submitted to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on the British Museum, and 
illustrated in their recent Report, that by Mr. 
Oldfield, who is employed in the Archeological 
department of the Museum, appears to se tae 
viewed with considerable favour. It is thus sum- 
marily described in the draft Report submitted by 
the chairman :— 


** Mr. Oldfield’s plan, also printed in the Appendix, sug 
— ist. The purchase of the seventeen houses in Char- 
otte-street, numbered 4—20, and the three contiguous 
houses numbered 1—3, in Bedford-square, with the re- 
spective gardens (being such a plot of ground as has been 
recommended for purchase by your committee, under the 
third head of this Report) ; 2nd. The erection thereupon 
of new buildings exclusively for the-department of Anti- 
quities ; 3rd. The transfer of the galleries now occupied 
by that department on the upper floor to the departments 
of Natural History. The new buildings inthis plan would 
contain about 51,000 square feet of floor space on the 
principal or ground-floor for the exhibition of sculptures, 
and nearly 21,000 square feet in the two upper stories, for 
smaller antiquities, besides about 8,5°0 square feet of 
8 required for other purposes than exhibition. The 
P also proposes some alterations in some of the exist- 
ing galleries, to increase or improve their accommoda- 
tion, partly for the Archzological, and partly for the 
Scientific departments. The amount of space which, 
upon this scheme, might be transferred to Natural His- 
tory, or obtained for it by modifications of the existing 
building, would be upwards of 25,000 square feet, and in- 
cludes two additional private rooms for scientific students, 
and four studies for officers or assistants. It is further 
suggested by Mr. Oldfield, though not as an essential 
condition of his plan, that the mezzanine floor over the 
secretary's office might be transferred to the apartments 
immediately above, if occupied by the department of 
Natural History, an arrangement which would increase 
the total space obtained for that department to about 
27,000 square feet, and would provide four additional 
rooms, instead of two, for the private use of scientific 
stadents. 

The expense of the proposed buildings has been calcu- 
lated by Mr. Oldfield mainly from the data furnished in 
connection with the plan of Mr. Smirke; and is approxi- 
mately stated at 161,000/. for additional buildings, with a 
further sum for alteration of the present buildings, for 
which no exact data of calculation exist, but which is 
conjecturally placed at about 10,000/."’ 


The plan assumes that the Natural History col- 
lections will be retained in the Museum, but that 
the additional accommodation provided for them 
will be on the principle of limited exhibition re- 
commended by the keepers of these collections 
and the bulk of the scientific witnesses, not on the 
principle of unlimited exhibition advocated by 
Professor Owen, and requiring, according to his 
calculations, five acres of new ground, at the least. 
It proposes, however, to separate entirely the 
galleries of Natural History from those of Anti- 
quities, by giving up to natural history the whole 
upper floor of the existing building, and removing 
the antiquities which now occupy the west side of 
that floor to new buildings. 

The plan next proposes to purchase ground on 
the west side of the Museum, chiefly in Charlotte- 
street, but partly in Bedford-square, at a cost of 
about 65,000/., and to erect thereon galleries for 
antiquities, at an estimated cost of about 145,000/. 
The west side is preferred to the north, both from 
the greater probable cheapness of the ground, 
and its superior convenience for the Archwological 
department, which is located in the west wing of 
the Museum. 

On the new ground Mr. Oldfield’s plan proposes 
to erect four long suites of galleries, parallel with 
the present galleries of Antiquities, and commun!- 
cating with them, The present galleries, byt 
slight modification, would furnish four more 
suites. Thus eight parallel suites would be ob- 
tained, to be appropriated exclusively to ancient 
sculpture, arranged chronologically in four prin- 
cipal schools—the first two Egyptian, the second 
two Assyrian, the third two Greek, and the fourth 
two Greco-Roman and Roman. : 

The Assyrian, Greek, and Greco-Roman (with 
the Etruscan) galleries would be lighted wholly 
by skylights, and consist only of a principal or 
ground-floor, with a basement for workshops, 
storerooms, &c. 

The Roman gallery, which adjoins Charlotte- 
street, would be lighted by windows on the west 
side. Above it would be two upper floors for 
small antiquities. The lower of these would con- 
tain the galleries of Etruscan small antiquities, 
painted Greek vases, terra cottas, bronzes, and 





glass. The upper would contain British and 
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Medieval antiquities, gems, medals, and coins 
= a room for public exhibition of these 
ast). 

The only frontage of the new buildings would 
be to the west; but the architectural elevation is 
left by the suggester to more competent hands. 
His province is limited to arrangement. Having 
for some years been employed in this duty at the 
Museum, he has necessarily acquired a certain 
knowledge of the requirements of the archwologi- 
cal collections, and has planned each gallery with 
reference to its intended contents, varying the 
dimensions, form, and lighting, according to the 
peculiar requirements of the several classes of 
sculpture or other objects, so as to exhibit each in 
a favourable manner. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


A CONVERSAZIONE was held on the 25th ult.at the 
house of Mr. de Laspée; Mr. Robert Dickson, M.D., 
in the chair, The object was to explain Mr. de 
Laspée’s system as applied to physical education, 
embracing the development of the constitution of 
man, consisting of both mind and body, and not 
one of these alone. This was sought to be brought 
to bear on what is at present a subject of great 
national importance—the training of the recruits 
for the regular army and the public-spirited 
members of the rifle corps. Mr. de Laspée ex- 
plained that his system had been adopted in 
Nassau, in Prussia, and in France, and he was 
anxious to render a similar service to the defensive 
forces of Great Britain. 

In the course of the evening some practical 
illustrations were given by four young gentlemen, 
pupils of Mr. de Laspée, whose performances, 
though some had had only nine lessons, greatly 
surprised and pleased the company. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. de Laspée for his ex- 
position was proposed by Mr. Cruikshanks, and 
seconded by Major-General Boileau. 

In putting this vote of thanks, Dr. Dickson 
observed, that civilization in its progress too often 
exalts the mind at the expense of the body; so 
that we see many of our rising young men 
“sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” 
instead of glowing with the health, and being 
buoyant with the vigour, of early manhood. For- 
tunately, a reaction is taking place; and, instead 
of close confinement to the study, the desk, or 
the counting-house, our youth are lured out into 
the open air, to absorb the life-giving beams of 
the sun, and drink in the health-inspiring breath 
of heaven. To this more wholesome devotion of a 
portion of their time various causes have con- 
tributed toallure them. At the head of this may 
be put the volunteer movement ; and whether the 
members of the rifle corps shall ever be called out 
to active service or not, it cannot be doubted that 
great good will result to the individuals them- 
selves. Nor can we doubt but that the patriotic 
spirit which has called them forth will so nerve 
their arm that they will never permit a foreign 
invader to possess one foot of the sacred soil of our 
native land; or, at least, no more’ than may be 
needed, in Christian charity, to yield him a grave. 
To give a sound and permanently beneficial 
direction to these exercises, our friend Mr. De 
Laspée has generously come forward, furnishing 
the skill which nearly forty years’ experience has 
given him, to contribute to restore our young men 
to the standard of health and powers of endurance, 
and that state of pristine strength and vigour 
possessed by man— 

** When wild in woods the noble savage ran.’’ 








LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHO. 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of the members of this Society was 
held on Thursday, 24th October, in the Library 
of Westminster Abbey. The chair was taken by 
the Very Rev. the Dean, one of the vice-presi- 
dents. Amongst other matters, 

Mr. W. H. Hart read a paper descriptive of 
the library, and of some of the principal books 
contained in the collection. He stated that the 
present building was adapted to its purpose by 
the Lord Keeper Williams in the year 1622. 
Many of the works were gifts by Camden, and 
were signed by him. Not the least interesting in 
the collection was a series of narratives of local and 
historical value, being accounts of the coronation 
ceremonials of the sovereigns of England. In 
connection with this subject the visitor could not 
fail to be struck with the gradual falling off in 
the decorative art as applied to those records ; the 
account of the coronation of Queen Victoria, for 
instance, being merely stitched together without 
care, and almost without decency. Mr. Hart re- 








ferred to the organ in the cathedral. The original 
organ was, with many others, destroyed by the 
Parliamentary army. After the Restoration, 
organ-builders were in great request, and Bernard 
Smith was employed to build the organ for St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and also that now in use in the 
Temple Church. Bernard Smith was succeeded 
by his apprentice Schnieder (who subsequently 
became his son-in-law), and he it was who built 
the instrument in the Abbey Church of St. Peter, 
Westminster. 

Mr. Joseph Burtt made some observations on 
certain early documents found in the ancient 
treasury beneath the library. These records were 
brought to light some few years ago by Mr. Scott, 
the architect to the cathedral, who found a quan- 
tity of muniments beneath the rubble in a narrow 
passage, which had formerly been a portion of the 
treasury. The manuscripts included a letter of 
Thomas of Woodstock, date 1860, and a great 
number of documents connected with the Courts 
of Record at Westminster Hall. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Burtt’s observations, 
the members proceeded to the interior of the 
abbey; and there, in the western nave, standing 
immediately above the grave of Robert Stephen- 
son, Mr. Scott explained the principal architec- 
tural points of interest in the abbey, and exhibited 
diagrams, showing the original formation of the 
church, and also the portions which have gra- 
dually succumbed to the influence of time. 

Mr. Henry Mogford subsequently commented 
on the monuments of a museum of sculpture. 

Mr. John Hunter also read a paper in Henry 





the Seventh’s Chapel on the institution of the’ 


i 


Order of the Bath. 


In the afternoon several of the members at:- | 
tended divine service ; and, at the conclusion, the | 
meeting was resumed in the Chapter-house, which | 


was explained by Mr. Scott and Mr. Burtt. From 
thence the members proceeded to the Jerusalem | 
Chamber, where a paper was read by the Rev. | 
Thomas Hugo descriptive of the building and its | 
contents. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 


The Devonport School is in a flourishing state | 
under the mastership of Mr. Wardle. A suc- | 
cessful meeting has just been held, at which | 
the prizes were distributed, and many works of 
art exhibited. The attendance was very numer- | 
ous, and a musical band of the Royal Marines | 
enlivened the exhibition, The mayor took the’ 
chair at the distribution of prizes and addressed ! 
the meeting, as did various other gentlemen. In 
the course of his address the mayor narrated 
a family anecdote of some interest. ‘‘Some forty- 
three or fifty years ago,” he said, “a youth, poor, 
friendless, and unknown, accepted with gratitude 
a domicile in the house of an aunt of mine, in 
Curzon-street, May Fair, London: she, perceiving 
his youthful talents as a sculptor, invited him to 
reside in her house, appropriated to him a room | 
for his labours, and introduced him to those who, 
she believed, would value his works and appre- 
ciate their merit. During his residence in that 
house he became attached to the daughter of the | 
butler, whom he afterwards married. Time wore | 
on: the innate talent of the man soon made it | 
evident that he was possessed of no mean powers: | 
orders quickly followed, and remuneration pro- | 
portionately increased, till some years after, when 
my father had occasion to consult the then emi- 
nent sculptor regarding a monument which he 
wished to be erected to the memory of a deceased 
relative: no work would he undertake of which 
the cost was to be less than one thousand guineas;— 
and this was the late Sir Francis Chantrey, whose 
works many of you may know and all must ad- 
mire.” An address on art education, by Mr. R. 
Townsend, the president of the Devonport Mecha- 
nics’ Institution, in the large hall of which the 
exhibition took place, was read by Mr. Norman, 
in which some of the advantages of art education, 
and disadvantages of the want of it, were pointed 
out, Not very long ago, remarked Mr. Wilson, 
a brother civil engineer, of considerable ability, 
applied to me to recommend a good trustworthy 
mechanic to fill a situation of foreman of carpen- 
ters, wages 2/7. 10s. per week, and the promise of 
future support if he acquitted himself in a satis- 
factory manner. I at once selected a carpenter 
from Keyham, who had for many years worked 
under my immediate eye. His character and 
practical knowledge of his trade were all that could 
be desired ; but, on the question being put, “Can 
you draw a little, no matter how plain?” Alas! 
no: “he had never practised it.” Consequently he 
is still earning his guinea a-week, instead of 





| 








double that sum, which a slight acquaintance 





with drawing would have undoubtedly secured to 
him probably for life. In August last a similar 
application was referred to me for advice, but for 
a higher position abroad, and on a work of much 
responsibility. The conditions were—to have a 
thorough knowledge of carpentry, be able to lay 
down a working drawing, and have a fair amount 
of arithmetic and mechanics. Salary according to 
ability, that is, from 5/. to 6/. per week ; four 
years’ employment guaranteed ; expenses of man 
and family paid out and home. Well, up to this 
moment I have not been successful in finding a 
carpenter to fill the post. Were it not occupying 
your time, I could recount twenty such unsatis- 
factory cases. Now, as a contrast, permit me to 
draw your attention to a fairer view of life’s 
struggles. Look at this outline—an engraved 
section of Westminster Hall, measured on the 
spot, and drawn by George Allan, originally a 
working mason at Sheerness, foreman at Wool- 
wich, and principal foreman for Messrs. Grissel, 
contractors for Westminster Palace. Now this 
man has risen to a high position in his trade ; and, 
notwithstanding the many difficulties that ob- 
structed his career at the outset of life, never 
failed to cultivate drawing, geometry, and such 
other branches of art as limited time would allow. 
The result is, that he is now independent for the 
remainder of his life. 

Mr. J. Wilson, Mr. W. Eastlake, of Plymouth, 
and others, also addressed the meeting. 

The Wolverhampton School is to be closed! 
Sufficient funds to carry it on cannot be procured. 
No effort on the part of ite friends has been want- 
ing, but no exertion that they have been able to 
make has enabled them to overcome the apathy 
and indifference with which the continuance or 
the discontinuance of the Institution has been re- 
garded. At a meeting of the council of the 
school, to decide the question of continuance or 
discontinuance, it has been resolved, “That, con- 
sidering the present position of the School of Art, 
which, after reducing its expenditure to the mini- 
mum point, is still labouring under an annual 
deficiency of 501., and that the manufacturers and 
commercial classes generally having failed to ren- 
der it any adequate support, it has become incum- 
bent upon the council to close it with the present 
quarter, ending on the 15th November next, 
having previously tried every means to maintain 
it in a state of efficiency.” The effort of the 
students to raise funds was all but abortive, only 
351. of donations, and 6/. annual subscriptions 
having been promised towards the future support 
of the school. 

Miscellaneous.—The result of the drawing ex- 
aminations held at Southampton, Romsey, and 
Ringwood, is as follows :— 
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The whole result is held to be very satisfactory, 
when it is recollected that “excellent” is a very 
high mark, and that, hitherto, “‘ good” has re- 
ceived a prize. Arrangements are being made for 
an early distribution of the medals and prizes. 





INDURATION OF STONE BY THE 
ANCIENTS. 

Sim Henry Raw ison, writing with reference 
to silicating stone, says,— 

“ The art of indurating stone by the applica- 
tion of a solution of silica to the surface was cer- 
tainly known to the ancients, and the substance 
actually employed by them is still to be obtained 
in sufficient quantities to admit of minute che- 
mical analysis. Ina notice of the great cuneiform 
inscription of Darius Hystaspes on the rock of 
Behistun, which I published thirteen years ago 
(‘ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ vol. X., 
part iii., page 193), I gave a remarkable instance 
of the successful use of liquid ‘silica’ by the 
ancient Persians. The passage is as follows :— 

* It would be very hazardous to speculate on the means 
employed to engrave the work in an age when steel is sup- 
posed to have been unknown, but I cannot avoid noticing 
avery extraordinary device, which has been employed 
apparently to give a finish and durability to the writing. 
It was evident to myself, and to those who in company 
with myself scrutinized the execution of the work, that 
after the engraving of the rock had been accomplished, a 
coating of silicious varnish bad been laid on to givea 
clearness of outline to each individual letter, and to pro- 
tect the surface against the action of the elements. This 


varnish is of infinitely greater hardness than the lime- 
stone rock beneath it. It has been washed down in 
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several places by the trickling of waters for three-and- 
twenty centuries, and it lies in flakes upon the footledge 
like thin layers of lava. It adheres in other portions of 
the tablet to the broken surface, and still shows with 
sufficient distinctness the forms of the characters, 
although the rock beneath is entirely honeycombed and 
destroyed. It is only, indeed, in the great fissures, caused 
by the outbursting of natural springs, and in the lower 
part of the tablet, where I suspect artificial mutilation, 
that the varnish has entirely disappeared.’ 

I would only correct this description in so far 
as to suggest that the flakes of silicate which lie 
on the footledge are the original droppings of the 
varnish when it was first laid on in a liquid state, 
rather than the effect of the subsequent trickling 
of water over the surface of the rock. These 
flakes might be easily detached from the rock 
with a chisel and hammer, and their analysis 
would show if any other ingredient were em- 
ployed in the composition than flint’and caustic 
alkali. The substance looks like opaque glass, 
but has no perceptible effect on the colouring of 
the rock. It is certain, moreover, that it was 
absorbed into the stone, and prevented decom- 
position, so far as it penetrated. The sculpture, 
indeed, which extends over several hundreds of 
square feet, and which was executed about 500 
B.C., is, although exposed to the full force of the 
prevailing storms from the south-east, for the 
most part in as good a state of preservation as if 
it had been engraved but yesterday.” 

If a commission be appointed to report on the 
silicata zopissa question, it would be worth their 
while to obtain specimens of the flint varnish of 
the ancients from Persia, and perhaps also from 
Egypt. 





THE TENDER FOR THE WORKS FOR 
THE OUTFALL SEWER. 
METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


At the usual meeting of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works held on Friday, 26th Oct., Mr. 
J. Thwaites in the chair, the following report was 
presented from the Main Drainage Committee on 
the subject of Mr. Furness’s tender for the Nor- 
thern Outfall Main Sewer Works :— 

** Your committee have to report that, pursuant to the 
resolution of the board of the 19th inst., they have made 
the necessary inquiries as to the competency of Mr. Fur- 
ness to carry out the works for the Northern Outfall 
Sewer, and the responsibility of his sureties. The result 





of such inquiries has satisfied your committee as to Mr. 
Furness’s competence. With regard to the sureties, your 
committee have received letters from Sir Joseph Paxton, 
and Messrs. Smith & Knight, the contractors for a portion 
of the Metropolitan Railway, offering themselves as Mr. 
Furness’s sureties for the due performance of the works: 
your committee entertain no doubt, and they recommend 
that the tender of Mr. Furness for the execution of the 
works for the Northern Outfall Sewer, with Sir Joseph 
Paxton and Messrs. Smith & Knight as his surcties for the 
due performance of the works, be accepted.” 


Mr. Doulton moved, and Mr. Moreland seconded 
a motion, that the recommendation of the com- 
mittee be adopted, which was put and unanimously 
agreed to. 

Amendment of the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act.—Mr. Tite, M.P., gave notice that, this 
Friday, he would move that the Board do take 
steps for the purpose, in the next session of parlia- 
ment, of obtaining an amendment of the 
polis Local Management Act. 





THE WEDGWOOD INSTITUTE, BURSLEM. 


THE committee for promoting the erection of 
this building met on Wednesday evening, to 
receive the report of the sub-committee ; and after 
adopting that report, which acknowledged the 
very great merit in each of the plans, and expressed 
a strong preference for the one prepared by 
Mr. G. B. Nicholls, of West Bromwich, the com- 
mittee unanimously resolved to select Mr. Nicholls’s 
plan, as combining a greater number of points of 
appropriate adaptation than the others submitted, 
and he was therefore appointed as the architect to 
carry out his design. 





MONUMENTAL. 
A PUBLIC meeting has been held at the 


London Tavern, to originate a movement for | 


the erection of a national monument commemo- 
rative of the services of the celebrated navi- 
gator, Captain Cook, Dr. Corner occupied the 
chair, and the meeting unanimously passed a reso- 
lution to the effect, that they heartily concurred 
in the efforts which were being made for the erec- 
tion of a monument worthy of the virtues of the 
man, and that the subscriptions for that purpose 
be formed into a fund, to be called “ Captain 
Cook’s National Testimonial Fund.” A com- 


etro- | 


mittee was then formed to carry out the 
objects of the meeting.——Three sculptors were 
invited to send in designs or models for a me- 
morial of the late Mr. Joseph Sturge, at Bir- 
mingham, the design to embrace a statue 
and fountain to cost 900/. Two of the three 
gentlemen accepted the invitation,—Mr. Hollins 
and Mr. John Thomas,—and their models have 
been received, and will be submitted to the 
committee forthwith. Mr. Hollins’s design con- 
sists of a statue standing on a pedestal. On 
either side, but considerably less elevated, 
are pedestals supporting fountain statues — 
female figures emblematical of Peace and Tem- 
ce. The whole design rises from two 
granite steps. Mr. Hollins- purposes to execute 
the design in best Portland stone, or the statue 
alone, without the subordinate figures, in Sicilian 
marble for the p sum. As an alternative, 
he suggests that the statue and the figures should 
be executed in marble, the cost to be 2,000. The 
height is said tobe 16 feet. The design of Mr. 
Thomas is more elaborate. On the base project 
| tazza-shaped basins, from which jets of water will 
arise. On each side are seated figures typical of 
the leading characteristics of Mr. Sturge, and 
between are the pedestal and statue. Underneath 
‘these figures are simple drinking-fountains, the 
water issuing from lilies and falling into a marble 
'shell. In this design it is proposed that the sub- 
ordinate figures should be executed in Portland 
stone, and the statue in Sicilian marble, for the 
| stipulated sum of 900/. The height of this group 
| is 24 feet, the size of the statue being the same as 
that of Attwood.—aAt a meeting in Hereford as 
to a monument to the late Mr. Wallace Hall, 
after various suggestions, it was eventually re- 
solved, “that an obelisk be erected near the rail- 
way station, to commemorate the deceased and his 
| extensive public services, and that a sum of 80/. 
be expended for that purpose.” Mr. Luckes 
' undertook to advertise for plans and estimates in 
the Builder, the Hereford Times, the Gloucester 
Journal, and The Man of Ross newspapers. 








Sovrh Kerysrxeton MvusevumM.—During the 
week ending 27th October, 12,216 persons have 





visited the Museum. 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS ON THE MONUMENT 
OF THE GREAT FIRE, FISH STREET 
HILL. 


As a matter of taste, it is more than doubtful 
if a column, in form and design originally intended 
for the support of the superstructure of buildings, 
should be raised into the air without apparent pur- 
pose, or to serve simply as the pedestal of a statue. 
To us those pillars, beautiful as they may be in 
proportion, and much as they may add to the 
distant general effect of a city, seem, like the 
statue of the Duke of Wellington on the arch at 
Hyde Park-corner, sadly out of place. There are 
more fitting ways of forming lofty structures 
in honour of individuals or as records of im- 
portant events. As regards the oldest of the 
oe monuments, not only of the metropolis, 

ut of the kingdom, there are certain com- 
mendable points worthy of note. Before allud- 
ing to them, it may be interesting to some 
to know that the column on Fish-street-hill 
is 202 feet high; the pedestal 40 feet high, and 
plinth 28 feet square ; the shaft of the column is 
120 feet high, and 15 feet in diameter. In the 
hollow is a staircase of black marble, consisting of 
345 steps, which leads to a balcony within 32 feet 
of the top. The cubic measurement of the column 
is as follows :— 


The solidity of the whole fabric from the bot- Feet. 
tom of the lowest plinth to the black marble 
under the urn, the cylinder of the staircase 
only deducted, and the stone for carving 
TE CNN Sos 5 no tne stab khaeke nade 37,396 


The black marble that covers the capital .... 287 
Ditto ditto lantern ......+.+ 64 














37,747 
From this solidity deduct,— 
For eight great niches ......, 
For three doors and passages . 
For three sides oe 
For rough block ......+eseee8¢ on 
For rubble work .........++ betcawe 7,185 
merece 2 9,740 
28,007 
Deduct on account of carvings in the front, 
the four dragons and festoons ........++++ 540 
27,467 


On the west side the basso relievo, by Caius 
Gabriel Cibber, is well worthy of notice. 


whole is allegorical of the rebuilding of the city. 
In one compartment the city appears in flames, 
the inhabitants, with outstretched arms, calling 
for succour; while a female, wearing a civic 
crown, and holding a sword, shows that the civic 
authority is still maintained. King Charles IT. 
occupies a conspicuous situation, and is represented 
in a Roman habit: he is trampling under his 
fect Envy, which seeks to renew the calamity by 
blowing flames out of its mouth. Near the sove- 
reign are three females, representing Liberty, 
Imagination, and Architecture. Time is offering 
consolation to the distressed, and Providence 
giving assurance of peace and plenty. There are 
also several other figures, representing Mars, 
Fortitude, &c. 

The inscriptions written by Dr. Thomas Gab, 
afterwards Dean of York, are as such compositions 


It is} 
picturesquely designed, and ably executed. The | 





should be, graphic and explanatory, and would be | 
read with interest by many a passenger. Unfor- | meetings, balls, &e. The architect was Mr. E. B.| Portland cement, with red tile borders and co- 


tunately, however, they are in Latin, and illegible | Lamb, of London; and the builders were Messrs. 
The translation of that on the | Nash and Matthews. 


to the multitude. 
north side is as follows :—* 


“In the year of Christ, 1666, the 2nd day of September, 
eastward from hence, at the distance of 202 feet, the height 
of this column, a terrible fire broke out about midnight, 
which, driven on by a strong wind, not only wasted the 
adjacent parts, but also very remote places with incredible 
noise and fury. It consumed eighty-nine churches, the 
City gates, Guildhall, many public structures, hospitals, 
schools, libraries, a vast number of stately edifices, 
13,200 dwelling- houses, and 430 streets. Of the twenty- 
six wards it utterly destroyed fifteen, and left eight others 
shattered and half burnt. The ruins of the City were 436 
acres, from the Tower by the Thames side to the Temple 
Church, and from the north-east along the City-wall to 
Holborn-bridge. To the estates and fortunes of the 
citizens it was merciless, but to their lives very favour- 
able, that it might in all things resemble the conflagration 
of the world. The destruction was sudden, for ina small 
space of time the City was seen most flourishing, and re- 
duced to nothing. Three days after, when this fire had 
baffied all human counsels and endeavours, in the opinion 
of all, it stopped, as it were, by a command from 
Heaven, and was on every side extinguished. But papis- 
tical malice, which perpetrated such mischiefs, is not yet 
restrained.”’ 


On the south side is— 


“ Charles the Second,son of Charles the Martyr, King 
of Great Britain, France,'and Ireland, Defender of the 
Faith, a most gracious prince, commiserating the deplor- 
able state of things, whilst the ruins were yet smoking, 
provided for the comfort of his citizens, and the ornament 
of his city, remitted their taxes, and referred the petitions 
of the magistrates and inhabitants to the Parliament, 
who immediately passed an Act that public works should 





* The concluding part of the inscription sayours too 
much of the prejudices of the times. 


| be erected (at a cost of 1,000/.) for the Bradford 





be restored to greater beauty, with public money, to be 
raised by an imposition on coals ; that churches and the 
cathedral of St. Paul should be rebuilt from their foun- 
dation, with all magnificence ; that the bridges, gates, and 
prisons should be made new, the sewers cleansed, the 
streets made straight and regular, such as were steep 
levelled, and those too narrow made wider ; and markets 
and shambles removed to separate places. 

They also enacted that every house should be built 
with -walls, and all in front raised to an equal height, 
and those walls all of square stone or brick, and that no 
man should delay building beyond the space of seven 
years. 


On the east side is— 


“* This pillar was begun, 
Sir Richard Ford, Kt., being Lord Mayor of 
London, in the year 1671. 
Carried on in the mayoralties of 

Sir George Waterman, Kt. 

Sir George Hanson, Kt. 

Sir W. Hooker, Kt. 

Sir Robert Viner, Kt. 

Sir Joseph Sheldon, Kt. 

And finished in that of 
Sir Thomas Davies, in the year 1677.” 


Respecting another part of the inscription, 
which has little foundation, and has given much 
offence, we will say nothing. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 

West Cowes (Isle of Wight).—The first stone of 
West Cowes National Schools was laid on the 24th 
ult. Mr, Charles Turner, of Southampton, is the 
architect. The building now in course of erection is 
intended for an infant school, 60 feet by 20 feet, and 
about 23 feet high, affording accommodation for 150 
children. By the general plan it is intended to 
erect three schools of the same dimensions, afford- 
ing accommodation for 450 children; also resi- 
dences for the master and mistress. Mr. George 
Wheeler is the contractor, and the clerk of works 
is Mr. W. T. Roberts. 

Bath.—The structure erected in the Saw Close 
for the Bath Blue-Coat Schools has been opened 
with some ceremony. It contains two school- 
rooms,—one for boys, and one for girls,—with 
committee-rooms and offices, and a residence for 
the master and mistress. The architects were 
Messrs. Manners & Gill, and the contractor Mr. 
Mann. During the removal of the old building a 
portion of a Roman tesselated pavement was 
found near the foundations. This was removed 
under the direction of Mr. Mann, junior, and has 
been relaid, under his superintendence, in the 
entrance-hall of the master’s private residence. 





PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Reigate.—There is a movement here for the 
erection of a new public hall, at an estimated 
cost of 3,0002., of which two-thirds have already 
been promised. 

Berkhamstead.—The corn-market here, which 
for some years has been discontinued in conse- 
quence of the destruction of the old market- 
house by fire, has been re-opened in the new build- 
ing which has been erected, containing a market- 





house for the sale of corn on the ground-floor, 
and two rooms over, one of which is to be used as | 
a library, and the other for the accommodation of | 
the members of the Mechanics’ Institute. At the | 
back there is a hall 52 feet by 32 feet, for holding | 


Bradford.—Designs of buildings proposed to 


Volunteers have been on view in St. George’s 
Hall, in this town. The buildings will include a 
large drill-room, 97 feet long by 60 feet broad, in | 
the centre; a gymnasium, 44 feet long by 20 feet 
broad ; and sergeants’ orderly room, 20 feet by 
15 feet, on the other side. A residence for the 
drill-sergeant will stand at one corner, in the rear 
of the building. The elevation, in the Italian 
style of architecture, presents a broad entrance, 
with folding-doors in the centre, and has a 
verandah, with seating beneath, running along its 
entire length. The designs are contributed by 
Messrs. Andrews & Delaunay. 

Blairgowrie.—The foundation-stone of a new 
public hall, now in course of erection in the village 
of Blairgowrie, has been laid by the Duke of 
Atholl, as grand master of Freemasons in Scotland. 
The expense of the building, including cost of site, 
but excluding interior decorations, will be about 
800/. The new hall is to be built at the west end 
of the present Townhall ; is enclosed on every side 
by buildings; and presents no front to the street. 
The principal entrance is proposed to be through 
the present Townhall, and a passage is also made 
entering the new building about the centre, and 
leading from the street on the south. Its length 
and breadth will be 70 feet by 40 feet within 
walls ; its height, 34 feet ; and it will accommodate 








800 individuals. The interior is to be finished in 
avery plain manner, the roof being an open timber 
one, and lighted along each side. Attached to the 
hall are two committee-rooms and two dressing- 
rooms. The architect is Mr. John Carver, of 
Meigle. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Llangattoe (Crickhowell).—Four painted-glass 
windows have recently been erected by Lady Bailey 
in memory of her late husband, Sir Joseph Bailey, 
bart., and of her daughter, Mrs. Spearman ; two in 
the chancel of theparish church of Llangattoc, and 
two in the new church lately erected in Glan 
Usk-park. The two windows fixed in the chancel 
of Liangattoc Church were by Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, London. The subjects are, the Crucifixion 
and the Resurrection. Underneath the Cruci- 
fixion, ina series of base panels, is a representa- 
tion of the Lamb glorified by angels. Inthe 
tracery openings of the Crucifixion window are 
represented the four greater prophets; and in 
that of the Resurrection, the four Evangelists. 
The subjects of the two windows fixed in the 
church erected in Glan Usk-park are—first, our 
Lord blessing the little children, with an angel in 
the uppermost opening ; second window, the three 
holy women at the Sepulchre receiving the angels’ 
announcement of the Resurrection. A medallion 
of our Lord in glory is represented in the top 
opening. The style of the chancel windows in 
Llangattoe Church is the Perpendicular, and that 
of the Park Church windows is Middle Pointed. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Twinstead (Esser).—The new church of St. John 
the Evangelist has been consecrated by the Bishop 
of Rochester. The church is in the style of the 
fourteenth century. The internal walls are all 
worked with black, white, and red bricks, into 
arcades, arches, and geometrical designs. The 
nave is benched with open seats, and is separated 
from the chancel by three arches with ornamental 
brass work, in the centre of which is fixed a large 
gilt cross. The pavement is of encaustic tiles, 
which in the chancel are of a blue tint. There is 
an altar screen of stone with carved angels with 
wings extended at the corners, divided into com- 
partments painted and gilt in the Medizval style, 
with scenes in the life of the patron saint of the 
church. Above is a painted window with the 
Crucifixion in the centre light, and there are other 
windows of stained glass in the chancel. The 
roofs are stained. There is a small vestry, and 
organ chamber, a gable and bell, and ornamental 
crosses at the apex of the roof. 

Cople (Beds).—The church of Cople has been 
re-opened, after a renovation of the interior. The 
whole area both of nave and chancel has been 
cleared out, and new floors laid. The blocks of 
sittings are arranged on a more convenient plan. 
The best of the old oak seats have beer re-erected, 
but by far the greater portion are new, of pitch- 
pine or red-deal. Those in the nave, with the 
pulpit, are varnished, with a few mouldings 
pricked out with colours. The pavements are of 


loured mosaic patterns in the centre. The designs 
and specifications were furnished by the Rev. H. 
E. Havergal, vicar. The woodwork of the nave 
has been executed by Mr. G. Bryant, of Bedford ; 
that of the chancel, including its new roof, by the 
workmen of the Duke of Bedford. 

Leafield (Oxfordshire).—St. Michael’s Church, 
Leafield, the first stone of which was laid by Lady 
Churchill on All Saints’ Day, 1858, was conse- 
crated on the 19th ult., by the Bishop of Oxford. 
The style of the new edifice is Early English, from 
the design of Mr. Scott. It consists of a nave, 
with north and south aisles; a chancel, also with 
aisles ; and a vestry at the north-east corner, with 
a vault under for hot-air apparatus, supplied by 
Messrs. Hayden, of Trowbridge. There is a cen- 
tral octagonal tower, and spire, surmounted by a 
weather-vane, rising 145 feet 6 inches from the 
ground line. The tower is ornamented by four 
double lancet windows, with Milton stone shafts, 
moulded bases, and carved capitals ; and the spire 
by-four gabled single lancets, similarly decorated. 
The nave is divided from the aisles by an ar- 
cade of four bays on either side, supported by 
circular piers, with moulded bases and square 
capitals, from which the arches spring square, 
with labels over them, above which are inscrip- 
tions painted on zinc: the clerestory windows are 
square-headed triplets, with detached mullions, 
standing fair with the inside of the wall. The 
tower is supported by four piers, with carved 
capitals and moulded arches, which rise nearly to 
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the bell floor. The whole of the roofs are of 
stained deal, open framing, plastered between the 
rafters, and covered with felt under the Stones- 
field slate. The sittings are open, of pitch-pine, 
stained and varnished, and will accommodate 
about 500 persons, 250 free. The church is en- 
tered from the west by a recessed doorway, with 
a carved medallion in the tympanum, and on the 
south by a porch. It is built of local stone, the 
external face of the walls being hammer-dressed, 
and the internal finely chopped and pointed. The 
whole of the dressings are of Milton stone. The 
length of the nave is 66 feet by 21 feet 6 inches 
wide, and the chancel, including the choir and 
sanctuary, 41 feet by 16 wide; the height, from 
the floor to the ridge of the roof, 43 feet 6 inches: 
the total length ot the church internally is 107 
feet. The carving was executed by Mr. Irving, 
ot Leicester. The builder is Mr. Thomas, of 
Abingdon ; clerk of works, Mr. H. Roome. 

Christ Church (Hants),—The restoration of the 
old priory church of Christchurch is making pro- 
gress under the superintendence of Mr. Ferrey. The 
north porch has been completed, and its groining 
restored : a lozenge tiling, red and black, has been 
laid down, but the open ironwork gates remain to 
be added. The interior of the north transept, 
also the Norman arcade, and series of Decorated 
windows in the south aisle of the nave, and the 
window in the apsidal chapel of the south transept 
have been restored. The large east window of the 
north choir-aisle has been filled with stained glass 
by Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, the gift of Admiral 
Walcott, M.P. for the borough. It is now pro- 
posed to make use of the large triforia of the nave 
for congregational accommodation ; to remove the 
fiat ceiling of the lantern and expose the old 
timber roof, and, at the same time, open the roof 
of the south transept, and throw down the block 
of masonry which divides the latter from its 
chapels. 2,000/. have already been spent upon 
the works, but external help is desired for their 
completion, as the population is neither large nor 
affiuent. 

Croscombe.—The little parish church of Cros- 
combe, near Wells, which has been for some time 
past closed for repairs and restoration, has been 
re-opened. The alterations consist principally in 
the removal of a gallery which formerly stood at 
the western end of the church. The organ has 
been removed to the north side of the chancel, 
and, in preparing a place for it, it was found 
necessary to make some alterations, which brought 
out an arch that had been previously filled up, the 
vestry being behind it. The removal of the gal- 
lery has exposed to view the western arch of the 
church, and a window has been placed above the 
entrance. This window is plain, but is to be re- 
placed as soon as possible by stained glass. The 
belfry, which was on a level with the floor of the 
church, has been removed to the next fioor above. 
The removal of the belfry and gallery has made 
the western entrance available for use. The high- 
backed pews and the carved wood screen and pulpit 
have been cleaned and varnished, as also has the 
carved wooden roof. The roof and the windows 
have been repaired. The designs for the altera- 
tions were furnished by Mr. C. Wainwright, of 
the firm of Wainwright & Heard, architects, of 
Shepton Mallet. The execution of the work was 
entrusted to Mr. Walter Rawlings, contractor, 

Darshill, near Shepton Mallet. The cost is about 
100/., besides 100/. for improvement of the organ. 

Bishop’s Castle (Bridgnorth). —St. John’s 
Church having become deeply buried by the soil 
of the surrounding graveyard, the walls untrust- 
worthy, and the accommodation for worship in- 
sufficient, it was considered desirable that some- 
thing should be done to improve it. The 
parishioners accordingly borrowed 1,000/. from 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners, on se- 
curity of the parish rate; and 1,000/. was raised 
in the parish from voluntary contributions: the 
Earl of Powis, patron and impropriator, contri- 
buted 1,000/., and Beriah Botfield, esq., M.P., 
500/. The Diocesan Church Building Society 
voted 350/.; the Incorporated Church Building 
Society, 250/.; and a remainder was given by 
friends. The new church contains sittings for 750 
persons on the ground floor. It has been re- 
opened for divine service. 

Wolstanton.—The parish church of Wolstariton, 
one of the oldest, it is believed, in North Stafford- 
shire, has been rebuilt and re-opened. The stone 
was brought from Alton, and corresponds with 
the former red sandstone of the church and the 
existing stone of the steeple. The church has 
been restored on its original foundations. The 
roofs have also been restored. The steeple has 
been added to the church internally by the throw- 
ing open of the tower arch. The exterior has 


THE BUILDER. 
been repaired and pointed, the window tracery 
restored, the former pet replaced by one in 
keeping with the rest of the church, having pin- 
nacles at the corners, and the staircase carried up 
asa spirelet. The spire itself, which had been 
struck by lightning and was defective and un- 
finished at the top, has been taken down some dis- 
tance, and then carried up higher, and sur- 
mounted, as well as the spirelet and pinnacles, 
with iron crosses and vanes. The moulded pillars 
and arches inside have been reproduced from the 
old ones, of which the stone was found to be too 
friable to re-work. The church is fitted up 
throughout with long pews, having standard and 
carved poppy-heads and low doors. It is paved 
with Minton’s tiles, and the whole of the pillars, 
arches, windows, and doors internally are executed 
in clean stonework. The chancel arch has been 
widened several feet, still preserving the original 
mouldings, &c. The entire building is warmed 
by a hot-water apparatus furnished by Mr. White- 





head, of Preston, and gives the heat both through 
gratings in the floor and by pipes above it round | 
the walls. The whole of the windows are filled | 
with stained glass. The church, together with | 
the fittings of the chancel, have been done from | 
the designs and under the superintendence of 

Messrs. Ward & Son, architects, Hanley, in the 

style of the existing steeple and the original 
church, namely, Decorated Gothic, of the middle 

of the fourteenth century. The contractors were 

Messrs. Robinson & Son, of Hyde. Mr. W. M. | 
Thomas was clerk of the works, and Mr. G. Glad- | 
win executed the carving. The chancel was) 
erected from the designs of Mr. Salvin, under the | 
superintendence of Mr. Lewis, of Keele, Mr. 
Bryan, of Stoke, being the contractor. The 
work of rebuilding the church commenced in the 
month of January, 1859, and is just completed. 
The chancel is enriched with three painted win- 
dows, the gift of Mr. Edward Wood, as indeed 
are all the other windows in the church, with one 
exception. The large window at the east end is 
figurative of the Ascension of Christ, the two 
others in the chancel being designed as memorials. 
That to the memory of Mrs. Wood has two prin- 
cipal figures—one of John the Baptist, illustrative 
of the passage of Scripture, “After me cometh a 
man which is preferred before me,” and the other 
of “St. Margaret,” to whom the church is dedi- 
cated; the lower compartment being filled with 
representations of the Baptism of Christ and the 
Crucifixion. The other, to the memory of Mr. 
Wood’s daughter, has two principal figures, ex- 
pressive of the ges, “He shall gather the 
lambs in his arms,” and “ Behold I stand at the 
door and knock ;” the lower portion representing 
the adoration of the shepherds, and the Saviour’s 
command to Peter, “ Feed my lambs.” A window 
in the body of the church, the gift of Mrs. Stanier, 
illustrates the texts of Scripture, “I was an hun- 
gered and ye gave me meat ;” “I was naked and 
ye clothed me ;” “I was sick, and ye visited me;” 
“I was a stranger, and ye took me in.” The total 
cost including the chancel will, it is supposed, be 
about 4,500/., towards which, coupled with the 
painted windows, the stalls in the chancel, and 
many of the fittings and ornamentations of the 
interior, Mr. Wood has contributed more than 
one-half. The expenditure of Mr. R. Sneyd, 
who, in addition to rebuilding the chancel, has 
assisted the general building fund, must have 
exceeded 7501. 

Leicester. — The restoration of St. Mary’s 
Church, Leicester, is now completed. Within the 
last twelve months alterations, additions, and im- 
provements have been made, at, if we are rightly 
informed, the sole cost of Mr. Nevinson. The 
works have been carried out, under the direction 
of Mr. Scott, by Mr. B. Broadbent. The north 
arcade of the nave is rebuilt, and moulded arches 
are substituted for the old dilapidated plain ones. 
There is also a new clerestory upon the model of 
the ancient one, taken from the portion of the old 
arcade found remaining at the west end, with 
lancet lights of the Early English period, and a 
carved new corbelled parapet. Carved oak doors, 
copies of the original Perpendicular doors, have 
been hung to the Norman doorway on the north 
side, and the west-end doorway, formerly blocked 
up, bas been thrown open, and a new oak door 
hung. Carved oak doors, similar to those at the 
northern entrance, are to be hung to the south 
doorway, and the porch doors are to be ornamented 
with foliated ironwork. The carvings have been 
executed by Mr. Hamilton, in the employ of Mr. 
Broadbent. The whole church has been lighted 
with ornamented gas pendants in brass, manufac- 
tured by Messrs. Skidmore, of Coventry. A read- 
ing-desk and pulpit, in carved oak, have been pre- 








sented by Mr. Broadbent. The parishioners, it is 
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said, purpose filling in with stained glass one of 
the east windows in the chancel. The organ has 
now been erected by Messrs. Forster & Andrews, 
of Hull. The case is of carved oak, in keepi 
with the style of the church, and the cost, which 
will be defrayed by voluntary subscription, ig 
between 500/. and 600/. It has three rows of 
keys, thirty-three registers, thirty notes of German 
pedals, and four composition Is. 

Bamford (Derbyshire).—The new church at 
Bamford, dedicated to St. John the Baptist, has 
been consecrated by the Bishop of Lichfield. The 
architect was Mr. Butterfield. The style of archi- 
tecture is the Early English Decorated, and the 
edifice contains a chancel, nave, and north aisle, 
The floor is laid with encaustic tiles; the part 
within the chancel with tiles and Derbyshire 
marble, the steps being marble; and the wall at 
the back of the communion-table is also inlaid 
with marble. The windows are filled with stained 
glass. The seats are all free. The tower and 
spire are each 54 feet—together 108 feet high— 
and there are six bells of steel, cast by Naylor, 
Vickers, & Co., of Sheffield. 

Birmingham.—St. Barnabas’s Church, which 
has just been completed, and is situated in Ryland- 
street North, has now been consecrated. The 
front of the building is surmounted by a Deco- 
rated spire. The church is fitted with low deal 
pews, and paved with Broseley quarries of red and 
black. A gallery runs round three sides of the 
building. The roof of the nave is high-pitched, 
boarded, and supported on laminated principals, 
The building, including the gallery, will accommo- 
date nearly 900 persons, the dimensions being, 
length, 80 feet ; width, 44 feet 4 inches ; height, 50 
feet ; and side walls, 20 feet. The cost of erection 
exceeds 3,000/. The architect was Mr. Bourne, 
of Dudley; and the builder, Mr. Melson, Bir- 
mingham. 

Sheffield.—The chief stone of a new Unitarian 
chapel at Upperthorpe has been laid by Miss Urith 
Lydia Shore, of Meersbrook. The edifice is being 
built on a plot of ground adjoining the Crookes- 
road, and will accommodate about 550 people. It 
will be a plain stone building, with gallery at one 
end for the use of the school children; and the 
cost will be about 1,4007. The architect is Mr. 
John Firth ; and the builder, Mr. Pearson. 

Scarborough.—The threatened rupture amongst 
the projectors of the proposed new church on the 
South Cliff, rumours of which got abroad, has 
been settled by the selection of Mr. Bodley, of 
London, as architect. Mr. Bodley’s plans were at 
first rejected by the committee, on the ground 
that they could not be carried out for the speci- 
fied sum. In other respects they were preferred 
by the committee to those of other architects. It 
appears that Miss Mary Craven, who is the donor 
of 2,000/. to the church, desired the selection of 
Mr. Bodley; but the committee chose to act on 
their independent judgment. However, in order 
to secure the services of Mr. Bodley, the farther 
sum of 1,000/. has been subscri by Miss Ann 
Craven, which will enable the committee to carry 
out the architect’s plans. Nevertheless, upwards 
of 2,000/. are yet required to liquidate fully the 
cost of the erection. 

Sunderland.—The foundation-stone of “Salem 
Free Chapel,” Pemberton-street, Hendon, has been 
laid. The building will be 68 feet by 42 feet, and 
will be capable of accommodating 600 persons. It 
will be so constructed as to allow of the erection 
of a gallery at some future time. The material 
will be bricks with stone dressings. The interior 
will be fitted with a fan light, by which it will 
also be ventilated. The whole of the seats will 
be open benches and free. Behind the chapel will 
be a building 40 feet by 20 feet, of two stories, to 
be used as Sunday school-rooms, capable of accom- 
modating about 400 scholars. The schools will be 
so adapted that they can be thrown into the chapel. 
The total cost will be near 1,000/. The architect 
is Mr. John Tillman, jun. The contractors for 
woodwork are Messrs. Rankin; mason work, 
Messrs. T. & A. Cook; painting, Mr. George 
Kirkup. 

Newcastle-upon- Tyne.—The foundation-stone of 
a free Methodist Chapel has been laid in Copland- 
place, Shieldfield. The designs were prepared with 
the view of having a school-room underneath. The 
size of the building will be 61 feet by 34 feet, 
although the chapel itself will not exactly ap- 
Ee to these dimensions, the difference in size 

etween it and the school-room being caused by 
vestries and class-rooms. The chapel will afford 
seats for 350 persons, and the school will accom- 
modate 450 children. The architect is Mr. Hunter, 
and the builder Mr. Simpson, the estimated cost 

ing 800/. 

Whitfield (Northumberland).—The new parish 
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church of Whitfield has been consecrated. This 
church, which is substituted for the old parish 
church which was inconveniently situated for the 
greater part of the parishioners, has been built at 
the sole cost of the Rev. J. A. and Mrs. Blackett 
Ord, the owners of the surrounding property, in 
memory of the late Wm. Ord, esq., M.P., of 
Whitfield. The style of the church is Early 
English: it is cruciform in plan, with central 
tower and spire, the latter rising to a height of 
150 feet. It is simple in its arrangement and 
general outline, but is moulded and carved; and is 
finished inside with chiselled stone, no plaster 
being used in any part. In plan, the structure 
comprises south porch, nave, north and south 
transepts, and chancel and vestry. The nave is 
one bay longer than the north aisle, from which 
it is separated by three arches springing from 
clustered piers. The nave and aisle are each | 
lighted by coupled lancets, and have slender shafts | 
standing detached on the inner piece of wall, 
opposite each outside centre mullion: they support | 
coupled arches above, which spring at each side | 
from foliated corbels. At the west end of the 
nave are two long lancets, between which is a) 
memorial niche with inscription. In the gable is | 
a rose window of six lights. The chancel occupies 
a considerable portion of the area of the whole | 
church. It is divided into three bays by the} 
principals of the roof, and is lighted at the east 
end by triple lancets, on the north side by one, 
and on the south side by three lancets. These 
windows are ornamented with banded shafts ; and 
are variously adorned with rows of nail-head and 
dog-tooth flowers, and the hood mouldings termi- 
nate in heads of saints, prophets, and martyrs, 
and with bosses of foliage. Below the east win- 
dow is an arcade of seven trefoil arches, supported 
on detached shafts, with the spandrils and capitals 
carved with roses, passion, and other flowers. In 
this part of the church the floor is raised a consi- 
derable height above that of the nave. The roofs 
are of open construction. Under the tower the 
system of ornamentation has been designed to 
culminate. Externally the church is less orna- 
mented than the interior. The roofs are of high 
pitch, and are covered with Westmoreland slates : 
they converge to the centre of the tower at the 
same level, and their gables are finished with 
floriated crosses. Two kinds of stone have been 
used in the construction of the building ; that for 
the dressings being light in colour, and the walling 
something darker. The design for the church 
was furnished by Mr. A. B. Higham, of Newcastle, 
and the building has been erected under his 
superintendence. 

Blyth.—The foundation stone of a new Roman 
Catholic church at Blyth was laid on the 10th 
ult. The building stands upon an open site close | 
to the railway station, and consists of a nave) 
measuring inside 115 feet long and 36 feet wide, | 
terminated by an octagonal apse, the centre of 
which rises in a high-pitched gable, filled with a| 
traceried window. There are north and south | 
transepts, with large wheel windows in each; a | 
porch, and a bell-turret. The roofs are open and 
high, after the manner of the French churches, 
and the style is Early Decorated. Mr. Archibald 
M. Dunn is the architect; Mr. James Howe, of 
Cowpen, the contractor. 











BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 

On Thursday evening, the 25th ult., the | 
thirteenth anniversary dinner of the above excellent | 
Institution was celebrated at the London Tavern, | 
Bishopsgate-street ; Mr. George Plucknett, presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The chairman was supported by Alderman W. | 
Cubitt (Lord Mayor elect), Alderman W. Lawrence, | 
Mr. G. Smith, Mr. G. Spencer Smith, Mr. T. 
Piper, Mr. Dunnage, Mr. T. Lucas, Mr. Rogers, 
Mr. G. Bell, Mr. W. G. Gardner, Mr. T. Cozens, 
Mr. G. Bird, Mr. Joseph Bird, Mr. Nesham, Mr. 
Barnett, Mr. H. A. Hunt, Mr. Kent, and about 200 
other gentlemen. 

The band of the Twentieth Middlesex Volunteer 
Rifles occupied the gallery, the chairman being 
captain in the regiment, and performed several 
pieces of music with good effect. 

“ Her Majesty the Queen ” was drunk loyally. 

“His Royal Highness Prince Albert and the 
other branches of the Royal Family ” was the next 
toast pro’ , accompanied by a speech setting 
forth the admirable qualities of the Prince Consort, 
in his desire for the advancement of science and 
art, as also his generous assistance in all matters 
likely to promote the moral and social welfare of 
her Majesty's subjects. 

“The Army and Navy and Volunteers of 








England” was next given with marked compli- 





ments to the Volunteer Rifle Corps, and brought 
up Mr. Lucas, who replied with much spirit. 


The Chairman then proposed the toast of the | p 


evening, “‘ Prosperity to the Builders’ Benevolent 
Institution.” He said that the Institution had 
taken its position as one of the philanthropic 
bodies of the country, and as such, from the 
good that it had performed, deserved the ut- 
most support. He heartily hoped that, year by 
year, their field of action would become ex- 
tended, and that their funds would be ma- 
terially increased ; for at the last election, he was 
grieved to say, eighteen poor applicants were 
turned away for want of means. There was 
another thing,—almshouses were much needed, 
the occupation of which would be a blessing to 
their poorer brethren. Funds were accumulating 


| for that purpose; but they should not be content 


until such houses were completed. Since the 
establishment of the Institution great good had 
been done ; but still there was much more to do; 
and, therefore, though in a very few words, he 
would appeal to them the more earnestly. He 
did not confine himself to the gentlemen con- 
nected with the building trades: he wished fora 
more extended sphere. There were very many 
benevolent persons who gave their assistance to 
such charities as the Builders’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution, and he was sure that there was not another 
institution of a similar character that was con- 
ducted with greater ability and economy. 

The toast having been enthusiastically received, 

Mr. Thomas Piper proposed “The Health of 
the Chairman and President,” and in doing so 
briefly referred to the strife with which they had 
been beset, but from which they were then 
happily free, merely for the purpose of showing 
the mischievous tendency produced by separating 
class from class, and contrasting what they were 
then engaged on, the cause of charity—the best 
for the community at large. It was a course that 
was the means of bringing together all classes. 
Their chairman was connected with the volun- 
teers as Capt. Plucknett; and he evinced in 
that no desire to be separated from those with 
whom he was associated day by day. It was an 
admirable movement. In the temples of Rome, 
if there had been some foundation of public 
liberty, they would not have been in the ruins to 
which they had fallen. With respect to the 
Builders’ Benevolent Institution, he thought that 
material assistance might be rendered by the sub- 
scribers. There were 365 days in the year, and 
if each subscriber felt that he was pledged to 
produce one subscriber, he might during that 
period be successful. They could not be engaged 
in a higher, holier object, than in the relief of 
those suffering from adversity or depressed by 
sad affliction. Trouble fell upon us as the sparks 
flew upwards. It was necessary that we should 
remember and recognise the great principle of 
holy religion—love to all. Mr. Piper concluded 
with expressing a hope that the health of the 
chairman would be drunk with cordiality, with 
entire affection, and respect. 

The toast having been duly honoured, 

The Chairman returned thanks for the kindly 
feeling of the assembly; and next gave, “ The 
Patrons of the Institution,” coupling with that 
toast the name of Alderman William Cubitt, the 
Lord Mayor elect. 

Alderman Cubitt, who was most warmly re- 
ceived, said :—As one of the patrons of the Insti- 
tution, which in number amounted to twenty-one 
(the title “Patron” was theirs, not his), he was 
very happy to see one-third of them now 
present, that being a proof that the interests 
of the Institution were thought of by them. They 
had heard from the chairman, his esteemed friend, 
and it was quite true, that the building business 
was exposed to great vicissitudes ; various changes 
were continually taking place, and while in a 
state of prosperity they were liable to something 
occurring which would lead to adversity. He 
considered that if persons who had become thus 
unfortunate applied to their society, they should at 
once be assisted and not be allowed the disgrace of 
going for parish relief. This was the thirteenth 
anniversary of the existence of the Institution, and 
he thought that if it were better known, it would 
be far more liberally supported, and thus they 
would be able to meet the great claims upon them. 
During the following year, it occurred to him that 
if the society called upon the then Lord Mayor, he 
would preside at their festival, a general effort 
might be made, and no doubt something extra 
might be done. He would not further engross 
their attention, but returning thanks on the part 
of the twenty-one patrons, would hope well for 
the future. 

Alderman William Lawrence said he was per- 














mitted to propose the next toast, and, in doing so, 
had great pleasure in testifying to the benevolent 
of aid to the distressed and afflicted with 
which that Institution had been established. He 
thought the Builders’ Benevolent Institution was 
now looking up. The gentlemen assembled had 
come determined to support that to which they 
had given countenance. They recognized the 
necessity of their assistance. The building trade 
was one amongst others most liable to misfortune, 
which no foresight could prevent. They might be 
in a state of prosperity, and, from causes which 
might arise, they might fall into adversity. Such 
difficulties, in fact, might present themselves that 
it would be impossible to surmount them. This 
Institution, then, formed one of the means to aid 
in that cause, as well as to afford comfort in the 
decline of years, and he felt confident it was 
founded on a true principle. Whatever contin- 
gences might arise, the building trade must go on. 
It was different from a fashionable trade, because 
fashion might be overthrown ; with building, the 
mode, manner, and materials might be changed, 
but building must go on, and therefore he believed 
that that Institution must be a continuing one. 
He concluded by proposing the health of the 
Vice-Presidents and Trustees, which was duly 
responded to. 

“The Health of Mr. Thos. Cozens,” the founder 
of the Institution, was next proposed, and a high 
encomium passed upon him for his great perseve- 
rance and exertion in the establishment of the 
Institution. 

The toast having been well responded to, 

Mr. Cozens said he could hardly find words to 
thank them for the kind feeling of the meeting 
towards him. He alluded to the requirements of 
the institution, and referred to the eighteen poor 
applicants whom they had been compelled to send 
away at their last election, and exhorted all pre- 
sent to exert themselves in the welfare of the 
institution, in order that the necessities of their 
poorer brethren might be relieved. He knew of 
many cases that if not speedily relieved, according 
to their rules, the applicants would be shut out 
from the benefits of the Institution. 

Mr. A. G. Harris, the secretary, next read over 
the list of donations, which included Mr. George 
Plucknett, 217.; Alderman W. Cubitt, 107. 10s. ; 
Mr. Wm. Webb, 21/. ; Mr. E. H. Todé, 10/7. 10s. ; Mr. 
W. J. Freeman, 10/. 103. ; Messrs. Lucas, Brothers, 
102. 10s.; Mr. Gardner, 5/. 5s.; Mr. Geo. Smith, 
10/7. 10s.; Mr. Spencer Smith, 5/. 5s.; Mr. W. C. 
Andrews, 8/. 8s.; Mr. C. Brown, 5/. 5s.; per Mr. 
Josh. Bird, 501. 8s.; per Mr. W. Downs, 71. 7s. ; 
per Mr. C. Head, 91. 18s.; per Mr. Geo. Head, 
15/7. 15s.; per Mr. W. Lavers, 11/7. 1ls.; per Mr. 
D. Nicholson, 287. 7s.; per Mr. J. Outhwaite, 
15/. 15s.; per Mr. A. A. Robinson, 107. 103.; per 
Mr. T. Sterling, 182: 6s. 6d.; Mr. Venables, 5/. 5s.; 
Mr. W. Morris, 5/. 5s.; Mr. F. P. Cockerell, 
21. 2s.; Mr. R. R. Arntz, 2/7. 2s.; and per W. 
Harrap & Son, no less than 1527. 15s. 6d., in- 
clading Messrs. Whitbread, 10/. 10s., and Mr. 
Styles, 107. 10s. The total was about 5307. 

On “The Health of the Treasurer, Mr. George 
Bird,” being given— 

Mr. George Bird thanked them very warmly, 
and said he felt their kindness greatly. He re- 
ferred to the wants of the Institution, and said 
that, having been through the country, almost 
everywhere he saw buildings springing up, which 
was a sign to him that the building trade was 
flourishing, and as such was the case, he hoped 
that their Institution would become a recipient of 
some part of the fortunes they were making. 

The Chairman then gave, “ The Architects and 
Surveyors,” speaking strongly of the builders’ 
obligations to them, and coupling with the toast 
the name of Mr. Godwin. 

Mr. Godwin, in his reply, urged, much as the 
Institution had done, that, considering the magni- 
tude of the interests involved,—that our builders 
and contractors went forth to the east and to the 
west, executing works to bridge the world,—dealt 
in millions, and commanded armies of men,—it had 
not yet taken the position it might, and probably 
would take. He augured for it a fresh start 
next year under the presidency of Lord Mayor 
Cubitt. 

“The Brighton Branch,” “The Directors and 
Stewards,” and some other toasts followed, and 
then the meeting broke up, determined to make 
the next year an epoch in the history of the 
Institution. 





Gas.—The Louth Gas Company have declared a 
dividend of 10 per cent. The 6 per cent. guaran- 
teed on the additional capital raised a few years 
since has also been paid. The same dividend was 
paid last year. 
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PROPOSED INSCRIPTION ON THE MONU- 
MENT OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, AT 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Srr,—In the interest of truth I ask you to in- 
sert the following suggested inscription for the 


monument of George Stephenson. 





This monument is erected to prove to the 


world that fortune and honour, and all earthly 
respects, are the fitting and inevitable recompense 
of him who, directing the energies of a compre- 
hensive genius to the appropriation of other men’s 
ideas and discoveries, dazzles the unthinking por- 
tion of mankind by an accumulation of reflected 
light, and ultimately succeeds in rearing a super- 
structure of fame upon a foundation of credulity. 

As strictly demonstrative of the truth of this 
position, the following facts in connection with 
the development of the railway system are here- 
unto appended in the order of their dates. 

1. Horse tramways for the conveyance of coal 
and mineral produce have been practically known 
to the world for more than 100 years, and one of 
these ways was in use at Prior Park, near Bath, in 
the middle of the last century, for the daily car- 
riage of stone from a neighbouring quarry. 

2. In 1802 Trevithick and Vivian obtained a 
patent for their high-pressure locomotive engine, 
and in 1804 succeeded in drawing with one of 
these engines a load of ten tons of bar iron upon 
a tramway at Merthyr Tydvil, at the rate of nine 
miles in two hours. The steam-blast was first 
introduced in the chimney of this locomotive. 

3. In 1812, William Hedley, of the Wylam 
Colliery, demonstrated, upon a working scale, 
that the mere friction of the wheels of a heavy 
carriage upon the smooth rails of a tramway was 
sufficient to enable it to draw a train of loaded 
waggons; and, by the early part of 1813, he had 
constructed a steam locomotive upon this prin- 
ciple, which was then and there put into working 
use for drawing the coals from the pit’s mouth to 
the river. The steam-blast was also used in this 
engine, but with increased effect, by reason of the 
chimney and effluent orifice of the steam-pipe 
having been much contracted in size. 

4. In 1814, George Stephenson, after repeat- 
edly inspecting William Hedley’s engine at Wylam, 
constructed an engine himself, at Killingworth 
Colliery, for Lord Ravensworth, which was em- 
ployed in drawing coal-waggons as in the last- 
named instance. 

5. In 1820, 1821, and 1822, William James, 
with the assistance of his eldest son, William 
Henry James, projected and completely surveyed 
the original Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
for goods and passenger traffic, in which great 
public work he lost the whole of his large private 
fortune, with no other result to himself than to 
meet with the common fate of inventors and 
public benefactors; for, soon afterwards, and with 
scarcely the mention of his nate, all the honour, 
prestige, and profits of the undertaking were car- 
ried off by George Stephenson, through the medium 
of powerful party intrigue and interested machi- 
nations. 

6. On the 1st of September, 1821, William 
Henry James communicated to William Losh and 
George Stephenson his invention of the introduc- 
tion of tubes into locomotive boilers, and for cer- 
tain considerations gave them permission to use 
the same, as specified in an agreement of that 
date, signed by the several parties. 

7. In 1829, the Messrs. Stephenson for the first 
time introduced fuses in the boiler of the Rocket 
engine, ty which introduction they were enabled, 


not only to distance all competitors, and carry off | 


the 500/. prize, in the celebrated contest of loco- 
motives, which took place on a portion of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway in the same 
year, but to demonstrate to the world, once and 
for ever, the comparative annihilation of time and 
space in railway travelling, and the thorough 
practicability of passenger traffic by steam, at any 
required velocity, 


8. In 1833, the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 


way was completed, and formally opened to the 
public, and with a success which immediately led 


to the extension of the railway system over the 
whole civilized world, to the immense employment 
of labour and capital, the economy of transit, the 
multiplication of the conveniences of life, and the 
general equalization of the products of nature and 


the works of human industry. 


9. In 1859, Samuel Smiles published his Life of 
George Stephenson, and, with the above-named 
facts before him, very properly declared that in- 
dividual to be the inventor of the locomotive 


engine, and the originator of the railway system. 


With due regard, therefore, to the history of 


this t and magnificent invention, as here 
briefly detailed; and seeing how one man has 
therein dexterously covered himself with the whole 
oe and glory rightfully belonging to other 


tramways, whose origin is almost lost in the lapse 
of 100 years; in the invention of the steam loco- 
motive and blast, by Trevithick and Vivian; the 
principle of adhesive traction, by Hedley; the 
steam-generating tubes of the younger James, and 
the conception and original survey by his father 
of the first engine passenger railway ever opened 
to the world—the Liverpool and Manchester ;— 
seeing these things, and as an encouragement to 
others to follow in the same laudable and success- 
ful career, the committee entrusted with the 
erection of this monument almost regret that it 
has been constructed of perishable stone, in place 
of more appropriate and enduring brass. 
JUSTITIA. 





DAMP ON WALLS. 


From the particulars given by your corre- 
spondent last week, it is, I think, evident that the 
damp he complains of does not come from the 
outside of the wall. The cause is doubtless that 
usually occurring where gas is used without good 
ventilation—viz., the escaping hydrogen com- 
bining with the oxygen of the atmosphere and 
forming water. The band of wet being on a level 
with the burners, shows the connection of cause 
and effect. 

An opening in or near the ceiling for ventila- 
tion might do much to remedy the evil. 

Works of art should not be left uncovered 
where gas is burnt, as the disposition to form mois- 
ture on smooth surfaces, combining with the dust 
of the apartment, forms a cake of dirt. 

Pp. E. M. 








THE SITE OF WOOLWICH HOSPITAL. 
Srr,—You say, in your comments on hospital 
construction last week, that Dr. Combe had 
inted out in the Builder other sites for the 
Woolwich Hospital. I am able to state positively 
({ send you my name) that these were all noted 
at the time, but on an examination only one of 
them was available either for size or position, 
and that one could not be had for money. 
AMICUS. 





VENTILATION. 

Wiru reference to the suggestion of “ Salus,” 
as to forming an opening in the ceiling connected 
with an air-brick in the external wall, the con- 
tingency of direct down-draught may be prevented 
by fixing or suspending below the opening in the 
ceiling either a ledged woodflap or a zinc plate, 
leaving a clear space of 1 inch between the plaster 
and the zinc. The air will thus be spread along 
the upper portion of the room : a centre flower may 
be secured to the wood or the zinc, ifin a decorated 
apartment. The spreader should be one-fourth 
larger than the opening above it, and the floor in 
the apartment over it should be made air-tight. 

“Salus” might look at the remarks upon page 77 
| of your present volume, 

Tuomas GoopcuILp, F.S.A. 

I wish to suggest to your correspondent who 
seeks to ventilate a room a method which I have 
tried myself and found very successful. 

If the chimney is square, a metal pipe can be 
easily fixed inside in a corner. The lower end 
should be open into the room near the ceiling: for 
the upper end an opening should be made in the 
|side of the chimney as high as the leads on the 
top of the house, with a grating to keep out rub- 
bish and birds. The opening into the room should 
be trumpet-shaped. The pipe should be made of 
copper, and of course thin enough to imbibe heat 
from the chimney. When there is a fire in the 
room and the chimney is warm, a pipe, 3 inches 
in diameter, will be found very efficacious; but I 
think that, even if the pipe be not warmed, it is 
of some use. Of course all the rooms through 
which the chimney passes may be ventilated by 
the same pipe, and the kitchen chimney would be 


round, perhaps there would be some difficulty in 


rather flattened, it would succeed, 





a letter signed “Salus,” asking for information 
about the ventilation of houses. 











Dr. Arnott’s chimney-valves, says that the objec- 


bourers, as witnessed in the introduction of 


useful, as it is always warm. If the chimney be 
fixing the pipe and sweeping the chimney so as 
not to injure it; but I think, if the pipe were 


In your impression of last week there appeared 


The writer, while he acknowledges the merit of 








tion to them is, the “ frequent admission of smoke 
and dirt from the chimney,” 

I beg that you will allow me to give my grateful 
testimony to the usefulness of * se valves, J 
have had them for ten years, and have never, in 
any instance, been troubled with smoke or dirt 
from the chimney, the ceiling of my rooms being 
as free from smoke above the valves as at any 
other place. 

In fitting up these valves, however, care must 
be taken to have them of a right construction, 
and to have the fire-grate below properly fitted 
in, 80 as to ensure a good draught up the chimney, 
The valves should also be taken out occasionally 
and have their bearings cleaned, while the soot 
that has lodged in the chimney opening may at 
the same time be swept away. ‘This last operation 
has, in a room where in winter there is constantly 
a good fire, been only performed once during 
the last eighteen months. 

The other means of ventilation suggested by 
your correspondent will, in most instances, result 
in the admission of air from without, and their 
action will not be certain or regular, the air some- 
times coming in and sometimes going out by the 
openings being influenced by the direction of the 
wind, the opening and shutting of doors, &c. 
The air so admitted would also be mixed with the 
hot and impure air which constantly floats near 
the ceiling. 

In the absence of any provision for the admission 
of air into houses, the window of an unoccupied 
apartment answers very well. I have one partly 
open night and day ; and, as every one of my apart- 
ments is fitted with an “ Arnott” chimney opening, 
the air so admitted flows constantly and almost 
imperceptibly through them all. 

I conclude by wishing that the importance of 
ventilation were as generally understood as ‘“‘Salus” 
assumes it to be. W. 





THE PUGIN TRAVELLING FUND. 


As the Institute will now shortly be reopened 
and we shall once again assemble for the purpose 
of promoting the interests of our art, it is I think 
a fitting opportunity of reminding the profession 
generally, and the members of the Institute in 
particular, of the efforts which are being made, to 
provide for the rising men amongst us those 
opportunities of travel which, during the recess, 
so many of our professional brethren avail them- 
selves of. I refer to the “Pugin Travelling Fund,” 
by which it is intended to honour Pugin’s memory 
and to advance the principles he so ably advocated 
and applied. As the Institute will be solicited to 
become trustees of the fund collected, all its 
members may naturally be expected to show an 
interest in its progress, not, perhaps, greater but 
of a closer nature, than our other professional 
brethren ;—but surely a fund for endowing a 
travelling studentship, such as that proposed, 
should not only be most liberally supported by 
those in the practice of architecture, but by those 
in the study of it also, By the side of the many 
very handsome contributions which have been 
received from all quarters we hope to see subscrip- 
tions (we care not how small they be) come in 
from every architect’s office in the kingdom. 

A movement is already afoot amongst the art- 
workmen, whose shillings and half-crowns will 
have a peculiar value. The workmen are well 
aware of the benefits conferred on them by the 
stimulus which Pogin’s enthusiasm gave to every 
branch of art handiwork ; but equal benefits have, 
certainly, been shared by architectural students, 
for whose especial advantage the “Travelling 
Fund” is intended. I hope, therefore, you will 
kindly call the attention of the profession through- 
out the kingdom to the claims which we consider we 
have upon their students and assistants. Without 
them a memorial to Pagin,—especially when it 1s 
a “ Travelling Studentship,”—cannot be complete. 

JosrrH Crarxe, Hon. Sec. 





THE WEST CENTRAL DAY INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 
A MISSING BENEFACTION. 

Srm,—Since you were good enough to insert my 
last note in your journal a most curious circum- 
stance has occurred to us. Some charitable person 
(perhaps in consequence of your recommendation 
of our school) sent a letter (addressed to me) by 
a messenger to the Refuges in Great Queen-street. 
The messenger gave the letter to the master of 
that excellent institution, saying that it contained 
twenty-five guineas; but he, seeing that it was 
directed in my name, sent the messenger to 
Tichborne-court with it. I have made every p0s- 





sible inquiry, and have even advertised in the 
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Times for it, but without avail; and to this day I 
have heard no farther tidings of the donor, mes- 
senger, or money. Whether the man was unable 
to find Tichborne-court or not I cannot tell; but 
he never came there. In fact, we have virtually 
lost 26/. 5s., which you may imagine is a very 
serious matter in the case of a young institution. 
I do trust, however, that, if you will give publicity 
to this note, possibly the account of the circum- 
stance may meet the eye of the donor, who, 
perhaps, is wondering why he has received no 
acknowledgment of his munificent donation. 
Allow me, in conclusion, to say that we are still 
very anxious to obtain more work for our boys. 
We have been engaged in fancy-box making, 
paper-bag making for grocers and the London and 
Westminster Bank, Bloomsbury branch, and also 
in the getting up of mouldings and rollers for 


consequently, some of his pictures are out of 
tune with the verse they are intended to 
illustrate. For example, the illustration of the 
dance, so glowingly described by the author (p. 59), 
might almost appertain to a religious procession. 
The types of feminine attractiveness throughout 
the work, indeed, are seldom to be precisely iden- 
tified with the description, graceful and charming 
as they often are, This failing only applies to 
the chief impersonations. Where more license 
is admissible, great advantage is taken of it; as 
witness (p. 50) the composition heading the second 
part of “ The Veiled Prophet,” in which national 
individuality is so happily conveyed. 
** That wild Zelica, whose every glance 
Was thrilling fire, whose every thought a trance!’’ 

has not been handsomely treated; with two 
exquisite exceptions (p. 102 and p. 117)—her 


Mr. Bigg has again requested a decision as 
to his proposals, which have been modified ; and 
he now only asks the Government to aid him to 
compete with their edition by purchasing 1,000 
copies annually. 





A Primer of the Art of Illumination, for the 
Use of Beginners. By F. Detamotte, London: 
E. & F. NN. Spon. 1860. 

Outlines for Illuminating and Missal Painting. 
Designed by CuHartes Henry Driver, Archi- 
tect. Drawn on stone by M. & N. Hanuart. 
Winsor & Newton, Rathbone-place. 

DEMAND leads to supply, and then the supply 





aids, up to a certain time, in increasing the demand. 
| Mr. Delamotte, in his “ Primer,” has given some 
| practical directions for the exercise of the art of 
| illumination, and a list of specimens which are to 


maps and almanacs, &c. If any of your readers | death scene,—which, for its delicacy, expressive- | be found in the British Museum. The illustrations 


can assist us in obtaining an increased supply of 
work in any of these branches, we shall be ex- 
tremely thankful, and they would have the plea- 





sure of helping forward the very arduous work of 
preventing juvenile crime. At present we are| 
obliged to keep our numbers very low, because of | 


ness, and beautiful drawing, excepting, perhaps, 
the horse, may be pronounced to be as nearly per- 
fect as a book-illustration can be. 

Altogether, there is very little to qualify the 
highest praise of the illustrations, Considered as 
a series, they are far beyond what we are in the 


| which he gives include, with a number printed in 
| their gold and colour, outlines only, of the same 
| specimens, so that they may be traced and filled 
| in with colour with the least possible exercise of 
mind or skill. 

The set of Outlines for Illuminating, cleverly 





our limited means of giving them employment. | habit of seeing; in the majority of which dexte- | designed or compiled by Mr. Driver, are twelve 


If we can only increase these, we shall be able to | 
take as many as the premises will conveniently 
hold. A visit to the school (Tichborne-court, near 
Great Turnstile, Holborn) will give a better idea 
of the plan of our working than any correspond- 
ence can do; and therefore I earnestly request 
that any of your readers who are willing to assist 
those who cannot assist themselves will be kind 
enough even to pay us a casual visit. 
B. A. Heywoop. 





ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS. 
MESSRS. LONGMAN’S “LALLA ROOKH.” * 





As the immigration of swallows is viewed as 
the prelude to summer, though it is to be hoped | 
there were none mendaciovs enough to take | 
quite their ordinary flight this year, so we have | 
unfailing and conspicuous harbingers, — albeit | 
professed story-tellers,—to remind us that Christ- | 
mas may be shortly expected, in the gorgeously- 
arrayed emissaries that certain excellent pub- 
lishers consider it a duty to send forth as| 
ambassadors extraordinary from the lands of| 
literature and art to the festive court of the | 
snow-crowned monarch who is supposed to reign | 
for a dozen days a year. How they struggle for | 
supremacy of splendour! How they contend one 
with the other the most magnificently to re-| 
present their respective sovereign,—or one-pound- | 
one! Some in crimson and gold, others in azure 
and gold, and a few in mauve or Magenta. Truly 
the livery of Paternoster-row is a gay one. But 
it is not only outward show, good reader, that is 
to recommend them to your notice. Mark you their 
titles ; listen to their introductions ; and, going fur- 
ther still, you will find them possessed with such 
learning, such wit, and such a power of pleasantly 
imparting counsel and pleasure, as to induce a wish 
to know them better. 

The Messrs. Longman have been fortunate 
in their selection, both with regard to poet 
and artist. Of the poet nothing remains to 
be said, the book has taken its place; but to 
Mr. Tenniel, one of our most accomplished illus- 
trators, more than usual acknowledgment is due, 
for the assiduity with which he has laboured to 
turn to the best account knowledge, the acquire- 
ment of which must have cost him considerable 
research,—to what purpose is sufficiently manifest 
in the additional value and interest that correct- 
ness of costume and architectural detail gives to 
his very admirable designs. 

We will preface the little we notice as excep- 
tionable, by pointing out that the more striking 
instances of success combine some of the highest 
attributes of art. 


in these days. 

Moore’s “ Lalla Rookh” is pre-eminently 
adapted to receive any amount of pictorial embel- 
lishment. So minutely descriptive, so full of life 
and colour as it is, it affords a rare opportunity, of 
which, if the artist has not availed himself to the 
fullest possible extent, it may be, perhaps, from a 
notion that he was treading on dangerous ground. 
Strictly avoiding the anacreontic element, which, 
to an allowable degree, tinctures portions of 
the poem, he has gone to the opposite ex- 
treme, and absolutely ignored its existence: 








* “Talla Rookh.”? By Thomas Moore. With illustra- 
tions by John Tenniel; engraved by the Brothers Dalziel ; 
and five ornamental pages by T. Sulman, jun., engraved 


Indeed, it rarely occurs to find | 
so much academic knowledge with such power of | 
expressing it invested in book-illustrations, even | 








by H. N. Woods. Longman, Green, Longman, & Roberts, 





rity and prettiness alone are creditors for their 
charm; and there can be no doubt that this 
edition of “Lalla Rookh” will meet with the 
thorough appreciation it deserves from all who 
can distinguish real excellence from the merely 
pretentious claim to it. 

With reference to such gift-books, en masse, 
welcome as they are, they are apt to raise the 
question as to how far a general elaboration of 
engraving benefits the draughtsman’s production, 
as in many cases it may be readily perceived that 
the principal points of the drawing have lost 
their intended influence from the fact of their 
not being susceptible of a proportionate share of 
the labour lavished throughout. We merely pro- 
pound this, however, for consideration, with a 
confession that we should like to see a more dis- 
tinctive character imparted to the several volumes, 
and a hope that they may nevertheless form a 
lasting institution, however modified. 





Hooks Received. 


A Complete Practical Guide to Her Majesty’s 
Civil Service. By a Certificated Candidate. 
London : James Blackwood, Paternoster-row. 

Tus volume contains, it is said, “in full the 

examination papers for every department used 

since the appointment of the commissioners; full 
details of the limits of age and qualification of 
candidates ; hints to candidates for every office; 
and copious tables of the emoluments and super- 


'annuation allowances of every civil servant in 


Great Britain, Ireland, India, and the Colonies.” 
The work, under present arrangements, cannot but 
be of great use to all seeking public employment 
in the civil service, either for themselves or others. 
The hints to candidates how to obtain a nomina- 
tion, however, which, it is stated, is almost always 
procured through the mediation of Members of 
Parliament, will not be regarded by these gentle- 
men with much favour. 





The Statute Book for England: Collection of 
Public Statutes passed in 1859. Edited by 
Jamers Bieg. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & 
Co. 1859. Specimen volume. 

Proposals for Reformation of Statute Book: 
ordered by House of Commons to be printed. 
1860. 

Tue author of the specimen volume under notice 


|made a proposal to the Government, that they 
| should so far sanction and support his intention 


to issue a series of volumes containing the statutes 
of the realm in a consolidated and intelligible 
form, by guaranteeing the purchase of 2,500 
copies, at a reduction of 40 per cent. from the 
publication price, which would amount to 2,340/. 
per annum; and he estimated that the whole work 
would be completed in eight years. He also asked 
that his edition might be made admissible in evi- 
dence. The Government authorities, however, 
have neither accepted nor declined Mr. Bigg’s 
proposals; but meantime they appear to have 
themselves employed two other gentlemen to edit 
a new edition of the statutes. 

The consolidation of the statutes into available 
compass is certainly most desirable; but, whether 
Mr. Bigg be the proper person to do the work or 
not, we are unable to say. Mr. Bigg appears to 
be a person whose turn of mind specially recom- 
mends him for such a work, while the volume he 
has already produced bids fair to supply a great 
public want, 





|in number, and include the Lord’s Prayer, Col- 
lects, &c. The text is exceedingly well formed, 
‘and is literally black-letter, to the great credit of 
| Messrs. Hanhart. 





Hliscellanen. 
| Te Princess’s ToeaTRE.—Mr. A. Harris has 
| re-opened his theatre with a great success. Mr. 
| Fechter, an English-born French actor, the origi- 
| nal representative, in their original tongue, of the 
principal character in the Corsican Brothers, 
Pauline, and other dramas known to London 
playgoers, has, by a curious turn of the wheel, 
been brought to play them at the Princess’s in 
their English dress. He wisely, however, opened 
in a piece not known here, a free adaptation, 
by Mr. Edmund Falconer, of Victor Hugo’s, 
| Ray Blas,” and has established unmistakably 
| the right to be considered an admirable actor of 
| high melodrama, so to speak. The piece itself is 
|very well put together, and most tastefully 
| mounted ; and Mr. Fechter is ably supported by 
Mr. Walter Lacy (who has not done anything sogood 
| for some time), and by Miss Heath, and the lessee. 
| We must give praise, too, to Mr. James Gates, 
for his scenery, which is admirably painted, and 
preserves the traditions of the house in this 
respect. The scenes consist chiefly of apartments 
in the Palace of the Escurial, and are alike appro- 
priate and beautiful. 

Sr. ALBAN’s ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH ZOLO- 
GicaL SocreTy.—A meeting of this society was 
held last week. Professor Donaldson presided. 
Mr. W. Pollard, of the Herts Guardian, read a 
paper “On certain Monastic and other Ruins in 
Lincolnshire.” Mr. W. L. Donaldson, nephew of 
Professor Donaldson, read a paper “ On the Life 
and Times of Offa, King of the Mercians.” 

| New Market AND CorN-EXCHANGE FOR 

SuHREwssurRyY.—A more than usually large share 

of public attention, says the Shrewsbury Chronicle, 
|is now being devoted to the subject of market 

accommodation in this town. Schemes for a 

market have been propounded by Mr. R. S. 

France and Mr. Ashdown. By the plan proposed 
| by Mr. Ashdown, an available space of 4,365 yards 
' is secured, being 428 yards more than that given 
| by the Mardol site, aa at first proposed. The esti- 
| mated cost Mr. Ashdown places in round numbers 
| at 23,0007., a sum lower by at least 10,0007. than 
the Mardol site was computed to cost. A third— 
or rather the first scheme—is that of Pride-hill. 
The cost of erecting a market there, containing 
some 2,800 yards, is calculated at from 15,0002. to 
16,0007. It is proposed to take down the present 
butter-market, and the Drapers’ Almshouses in 
St. Mary’s-street, and the front to that street will 
be 140 feet. The Pride-hill front will be 95 feet. 
The rateable property to be taken down will not, 
it is estimated, reach 2007. The whole of the 
plans will shortly come before the local Improve- 
ment Commissioners for discussion. As to the 
proposal for erecting a corn-exchange, the present 
site is considered to be better than any other. By 
a moderate expenditure it is thought the present 
market-hall could be made available. Mr. Ash- 
down’s proposition for having a corn-exchange 
near to the site of his suggested general market 
would cost some 7,0002. or 8,000/. The town- 
council, the Chronicle thinks, will not consent to 
destroy the features of the present market-hall, so 
as to meet the wishes of those who desire to turn 
it into a corn-exchange, 
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Tae Nive Hovrs’ Movement. —The daily 
papers have published an “ Address to the Com- 
munity at large, and particularly to the Gentle- 
men of the Press and the Employers of Labour,” 
by the building operatives, signed ‘‘ George 
Potter,” in which the writer says,—“ The price of 
anything is ‘just so much as it will bring.” Weare 
the sellers of labour, and if we unite to claim, it 
is not pretended that the buyers do not seldom 
unite to refuse. We are not at variance with 
right political economy till we shall ask a price 
which shall limit the demand for it: it is open 
market, with the sellers agreed for an advance to 
the extent of 10 per cent., which we propose to 
take out ‘in time.’ Which of the many public 
writers and speakers who have been aghast, during 
the late lock-out, with the dreadful ignorance of 
political economy by the workmen, would have 
held the same language on hearing that the hold- 
ers of any other commodity were standing out for 
an advance to a similar extent? Gentlemen, the 
question of supply and demand in any contest can 
be solved only by the issue. Spare even your 
compassion till you find us in the wrong. We do 
not doubt we shall learn of you both new and good 
reasons why we deserve to be successful, when we 
shall in reality have become so. We are then 
certain of your praise.” 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PRroGREss.—M. Vérard 
de Sainte-Anne, a short time ago, sent a paper to 
the Académie Francaise on a project for establish- 
ing a belt of electric telegraphs all round the 


Smoxe Fives. — The “curious smoke-flues ” 
mentioned in the Builder of September 29, are 
by no means uncommon. There are several at 
both Rochester and Hedingham Castles, and at 
Winwall, in an old house. Sometimes these holes 
have on the outside a sort of pseudo chimney, 
as at the Lavatory, Lincoln-gate: to these suc- 
ceeded roof chimneys.—P. E. M. 

New Warsr-ELEVATOR.—Mr. Robert Nelson, 
an American, has invented a new water-elevator, 
in which the vacuum is produced by the combus- 
tion of volatile matters, among others, naphtha. 
The elevator consists of a large cylindrical reser- 
voir, at the base of which the suction-pipe is 
placed. In the upper portion are several valves, 
communicating with a reservoir of naphtha and a 
little furnace placed between this latter and the 
cylinder. Upon closing this latter, it is sufficient 
to light the little fire, and allow the naphtha to 
fall upon it drop by drop: the vivid combustion 
that ensues, creating a vacuum, causes the water 
to rise rapidly in the cylinder, as much as 100 
gallons at a time. 

Tue TELEGRAPH IN THE OpERa.—In the new 
French Opera-house about to be erected, says the 
Constituttonnel, the electric telegraph will, it is 
stated, play a very -‘ominent part. An iustan- 
taneous line of communication {is to be established 
between the cabinet of the Minister of State and 
that of the director of the theatre: a wire 
will also run from the box-office to the principal 





world. From a table given by the author, it 


hotels, so that strangers will be able to engage 
places immediately on their arrival in Paris; and, 


appears, according to Galignani, that the trade of |by the aid of the same electric power, the 
England with the East amounts to 2,723,000,000f. | prompter will be enabled to give notice to the 
per annum; that = bon ae er aoe - | actors es actresses in their rooms when the cur- 
404,300,000f.; of Holland, to 295,222, .; Of | tain is about to rise. 
Russia, to 150,000,000f. ; of North America, East | Tur Toames EmpankMent.—The President of 
and West, 3,061,680,000f. (?)"; of South America | the Metropolitan Board of Works has received a 
and the West Indies, 1,730,723,000f.; and so on. | communication from the Right Hon. William 
In the United States the network of telegraphic Cowper, the First Commissioner of Works, stating 
lines comprises a length of 70,000 kilometres, or | the views of the Government on the subject of the 
47,250 English miles; and when the New York | Thames embankment. A special meeting of a 
and San Francisco line is completed—the line committee of the whole board was at once con- 
over Europe and Asia being supposed to exist—/vened to consider the communication, and the 
there would only be 3,500 leagues of cable to be | course resolved to be pursued in reference thereto 
sunk in order to enable Paris and London to re- | will, it is asserted, lead to the realization of this 
ceive intelligence from Canton in one hour and | greatly desiderated work, in conjunction with the 
50 minutes, from New York in two hours and 20 construction of the low level main sewer along 
minutes, and from Valparaiso in three hours and | the bank of the Thames, instead of bringing this 
a — mite — of ee | great — along “a Strand, Fleet-street, Xc., as 
which, according e author, may easily be | originally proposed. 
collected into one great whole, are already inex-| THE Gack EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AND 
istence, or about to be established. Thus, in| Scciprure.—A long and interesting account of 
Japan, the lines have been granted to a company, this exhibition appears in the Morning Post of 
_ _ of _— in oe nt ae : — _. — ae A . rene arent re 
Lealand is a y connec ya cable wi us-| Milan. From this account it a rs tha . 
tralia, Melbourne with Sydenny, and Batavia with | scape paintings are numerous, sastahlte few, and 
Singapore ; and the whole continent of India, thanks | architectural drawings remarkably scarce. Sculp- 
to English enterprise, is now being intersected | ture forms a chief feature as respects number of 
with telegraphic lines, connecting Calcutta with works, Milan indeed being well known to possess a 
Madras, “Senares, Lucknow, Agra, Delhi, Hyder- | greater number of sculptors than any other Italian 
abad, Ac. Again, from Bombay, a line goes to city, Rome excepted. About half of the best men 
Goa, and westwards to Kurrachee, whence it will | of the Milan School of Sculpture, however, are 
= reach age : | missing from the present exhibition. The Canovian | 
CCIDENTS.—While the navvies engaged in School is on the decline, the new and pictorial 
making the line to Dover were at work fe bridge | school of Vela, the professor of veaieniin at the 
at Temple Ewell, the whole structure suddenly Turin Academy, in the ascendant. The uniform 





gave way with acrash. Three men were at work | contour of the whole exhibition, it is said, pro- 
under it at the time, and they were all buried! duces a kind of monotony which wearies the} 





under the ruins and killed. At the inquest, | 
Thomas Russell, one of the navvies, said he heard | 
the bridge fall just as he had got out of the cut- 
ting. He had seen the bricks as they now lie. 
Most of them seemed as clean of mortar as ever 
they were. Some have a little mortar, but many, 
he should think, could never have had a particle 
of mortar on them. The coroner asked Mr. Mac- 
donald (Mr. Crampton’s agent), who was respon- 
sible for the building of the bridge? Mr. Mac- 
donald said Messrs. Hawley, of Dover : they had 
the sub-contract for its erection, and they did not 
sub-let it to any one. The coroner said it would 
be necessary to have a professional opinion as to 
the erection of the bridge, and whether the pro- 
per materials had been used, and in the proper 
way ; and, after a little discussion, the inquest was 
adjourned.—aAn accident has just occurred at 
Sheffield, in the Hanover Chapel, which shows 
how little will produce a panic, and endanger the 
lives of hundreds. The giving way of a little plas- 
ter beneath the gallery was the cause of the excite- 
ment in this case. A great rush was made to the 
doors, and the utmost confusion ensued. After a 
time many became reassured, and took their seats 
again, but a little more plaster fell, and the con- 
fusion became worse than ever, and several 
people were severely crushed in their attempt to 
escape from the expected fall of the chapel. The 
3" it is thought, had been too hastily dried 
y the gas which burnt near it, 


public, and the want of commissions gives it the | 
character of an open market. 

Surrotk InstiTUTE oF ARcHOLOGY.— The | 
quarterly general meeting of the members and | 
friends of this society was held at Woodbridge, | 
and presided over by the Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, 
the president of the association. The members | 
assembled at the lecture-hall, where the exhibition | 
of antiquities, &c., was arranged. After an address 
from the president, a paper was read by Mr. | 
Colchester, on the Archwology of the Glacial | 
Drift, in which it was held (not for the first | 
time) that the flint implements, found together | 
with bones of extinct animals in divers localities, | 
had been subject to re-arrangement by floods from | 


the drift gravel. After the reading of this paper 
the company proceeded to Woodbridge Church, 
where Mr. Tymms, of Lowestoft, the secretary to 
the Institute, read a paper on the church. The 
abbey was next visited; then Seckford Hall; Mr. 
Tymms reading a paper on the hall; then Great 
Bealings Church and rectory, and Playford Hall ; 
at which last a paper was read by the president 
on the families to whom Playford had belonged. 
Here the company, sixty in number, partook of a 
cold collation with Mr. Clarkson, and they after- 
wards visited Playford Church and the village of 
Grundisburgh and its church, as also Mr. Acton’s 
collection of Raman and other antiquities, now 





the chalk lagoons, burying them 20 feet deep in|: 





for sale. The party then dispersed. 
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LONGSTAFF AND PULLAN’s Patent Tracrioy 
Enoine.—The new patent traction engine of 
Messrs. Longstaff and Pullan made a trial trip 
recently, from the works of Messrs. Cresswell, 
Blackfriars-road, the engineers by whom it 
has been constructed, to Clapham-common and 
back, affording evidence of its value as a 
a means of draught for heavy goods on common 
roads. In this engine, an attempt has been made 
to remove what has been regarded as a defect in 
other machines of the kind, which makes the boiler 
itself the support of the moving part of the ma.- 
chinery. It is represented as capable of ascending 
the sharpest gradients met with on common roads, 
upon which, it may be remarked, it scarcely leaves 
a trace of its passage. Messrs. Cresswell are con- 
structing six of these engines for Spain, and the 
cost of each is about 900/. 

Wuere To Buy a Watcu.—* The practical 
utility of a good watch—the habits of regularity 
it generates, and the advantages of the punctua- 
lity it assists in securing—are facts proved beyond 
a doubt. The establishment, then, where at a 
reasonable charge these advantages can be ob- 
tained, must be worthy of attention. At Mr, 
Benson’s, 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, may be pur- 
chased the chronometer for sixty guineas, the 
mechanic’s watch for two guineas, and the various 
other kinds of watches (duplex, lever, horizontal, 
or vertical) at various prices—all displaying the 
utmost finish and superiority of manufacture.”— 
Daily Telegraph. Benson’s {\lustrated Pamphlet, 
post free for two stamps, is descriptive of every 
construction of watch now made. Watches safe 
by post to all parts of the globe.— Advertisement. 





TENDERS 


For the erection of the new Drapery Premises, for 
Messrs. Welsteed & Co., Broad-street, Reading; Mr. 
Wm. Brown, of Reading, architect, Quantities supplied 
by the architect :— 


Newman & Mann...........00. £2,575 0 0 
Macey. & Co, .oicccscccsccveese 2,456 0 0 
NS OR EIS :o 5 buen 004edss 60ned 2.378 0 0 
Ashby & TIGROET 20s ssc ccicce 2,345 6 0 

NEES EOF tee Renesas 2,344 0 0 
Ortow Ge Chl aia cc cic Sececcis 2,331 0 0 
WEED. opis henesececncewsiesoiee 2,219 0 0 
Pers erenctivescsedsescvve 2,203 0 0 
POE hv nO sverecivtiveivecnz 2,189 0 0 
Adamson & Son .........00505 2,189 0 0 
PAOREOWSE oo cc cc cesccscdcesece 2,173 © @ 
RNIN ins did nna 44's 0500 anon $s 2,118 0-0 
Watson (accepted) ............ 2,100 0 0 


For taking down and rebuilding the “ Sailors’ Return,” 
at Grays, Essex; Mr. W. C. Homersham, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. J, A. Bunker :— 

WOES so ccconsescovccedvsvecse £1,870 0 0 
WOWUE. c vsavcdsoaacurcns sacece 1,830 0 0 





For new Church, Burton-on-Trent; Messrs. J. W. and 
J. Hay, architects :- 








\For Lecture- 
/For Church.) Room and | Total. 
| Vestry. 
Yeomans........ £1,068 £150 £1,218 
| Dearillo ........ | 960 124 | «3,684 
Hunter & Bennett | 953 130 =| ~—s«1,083 
Wileman & Wig- | 
ley,& Maddocks* | 849 133 982 
* Accepted. 





For the erection of Four Six.roomed Dwelling-Houses, 
with cellars, &c., at Malvern Link, for Mr. W. Blizard. 
Mr. Edward C. Alflatt, architect, Malvern Link :— 


SES kde apeatctabed taseue c¥es £699 0 0 
POON NR ais ccces Userescvesieenes 698 5 0 
MOWAG: bi kiran vb eehae ens hiew wine es 695 0 0 
PEE. cb ncaduddevedasoodvacesees 647 10 0 
BEN: noes cc baynasesuasacensecs 615 0 0 
Moore (accepted) ...........04. 520 0 0 





Accepted for Oil Mills and Machinery, for Messrs. 
Meck & Co., at Limehouse; Mr. James Edmeston, 
architect :— 

The Refinery. 


Case, Builder's Work ........ £7411 0 0 

Rolls, Iron Work..........+0+ 156 11 6 

Rolls, Warming Apparatus .... 103 10 6 
Enlarging Seed Warehouse. 

Case, Builder’s Work.......... £1,385 0 0 

Beis, TION WK. ccsccess date 300 6 6 


Machinery to crush 100 tons of Seed per Week. 
Balfour, of Fife, with Waygood, 

machinery, without engine, 

boilers, and shafting ........ £1,900 0 0 
Steam. engine, boilers, and shafting, will cost about 1,000/. 





For alterations, additions, and repairs, to Frank’s Hall, 
near Farningham, Kent, for Mr. Robert Bradford; Mr. 
R. L. Roumien, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. 
Weich & Atkinson :— 


Rass ae sete cetipemmnemernsen 
House. | Stables. | Lodge. | Total. 





| 
é. . fee tee z. 
ai as sss ciaess 6,772 | 1,798 426 8,996 
Brown & Robinson..| 6,990 | 1,576 394 8,969 
PIOUS io davccudcsed 6,222 | 1,678 | 412 8,312 
Keyes & Head ...... 5,937 1,525 359 7,821 
ansfield .......... 5,413 | 1,497 346 | 7,256 
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